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PREFATORY NOTE. 




,JHE following sketchee, several of which 
originally appeared in the Brechin Advertiser ^ 
are now printed at tbe suggestion of many 
friends, for whose enoouragoment I beg to express my 
warmest thanks. I also take this opportunity of 
gratefully acknowledging the valuable assistance of 
those who have given me much important information 
and numerous interesting *' aul' warl' " stories. I am 
also under a debt of gratitude to Mr D. H. Edwabds> 
F.R.H.S., &c., for his kind concurrence with my pro- 
posal to give my '* Notes " to the public in book form, 
and the great pains ha has taken in revising and 
publishing my little volume. 



Blaikdaff, Inveburoi, J(ra. 1^886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thongb porta aUll, as they wore wont <tt yore 
With Glial love to fairy legeada oUng ; 
The oharm la half-diapelled, foe they no more 
BelieTe the magio wondera that they aing. 



!>j ISTOET tells M that 
in the " olden time," 
when our great- 
grandfathera and 
mothers were little 
boys and girls, al- 
most erery spot 
was haunted. Uer- 
maids and Willie- 
water- wraiths were 
not confined to the 
sea and great riveTS. 
Popular tradition 

_ _ records their haunts 

b; small bume and lochs, and mythic faith kept many 
a cautious herd boy beyond the bounds of water-mark 
after sunset. There was a two-fold world in those 
days— the visible world of men and children, and the 
invisible world of the fairies. But the fairyland of 
our fathers, with its long-stretching hierarchy of 
mifichiefous, capricious, helpful, and affectionate 
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creatures, is now, by order of colleges and the spirit 
of the age, stowed away into museums and lumber- 
rooms. It is not for us here to consider at length 
how it came, and by what tenure it held sway in the 
nations. Possibly creative imagination, meeting in 
loving marriage with the calm or fitful beauty of the 
outer world, peopled woods and streams, every nook 
of earth, and all the regions of the air, with semi- 
spiritual beings. Or the same creative power, in 
fearful nuptials with the dark and fierce things 
without and within, may have brought forth the 
long-continued race of malignant demi-gods, from 
Bel and Molech down to the more disreputable of 
our elfin tribe. Imagination gazing on the ocean, 
and inspired with its manifold idea, brings forth 
Yenus. Poets in like manner, in dalliance with 
zephyrs, brooks, fountains, bowers, and other natural 
forms, gave being to the various orders of air-spirits, 
naiads, sylphs, and fairies. The same creative power 
still sits brooding over elements which almost seem 
to quicken into life at its touch. We have still the 
loveable in nature and the loving heart, the wonder- 
ful, and the faculty of admiration. We have still the 
blue heavens, and the green earth — and some poets 
are capable of making us believe that all we want is 
the seeing eye. 

Let man go forth to the primeval forests, 
Their cloistered solitudes, their leafy aisles, 
And list the voices of the feathered choirists, 
Their grateful hymn, in which no art beguiles. 

Vistas, adorned with gorgeous fringe and tassel 
Of glowing blossom — graceful, pendant flower, 
Where truant thought becomes a willing vassal. 
And owns the wondrous glory of God's power. 

Their floors, encrusted with brocaded splendour 
Of golden, silver, asore, purple bloom, 
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Their velvet verdure to the knee more tender 
Than all the cushioned pomp of cunning loom. 

Miss Laing has, in this, her '< maiden'' effort, 
shown, in terse and attraotive chapters on 
witchcraft, second-sight, the black art, charms, 
divinings, warnings from the invisible world, ap- 
paritions, domestic folk lore, superstitions concern- 
ing animals, birds, &c., that around every stage of 
human life many customs and beliefs have woven 
themselves. She has, by careful and intelligent 
research, and occasionally from the lips of ** the oldest 
inhabitant," gathered and presented many beliefs 
and traditions that are not only interesting, but ex- 
tremely curious. These, apart from their antiquarian 
value, illustrate old-world notions anl quaint beliefs. 
The comprehensive term ** Folk Lore * has of late 
years formed an important branch of antiquarian 
research, and has become a popular study. It is a 
valuable one, in so far as it collects, classifies, and 
endeavours to trace popular beliefs to their original 
source. Perhaps our new system of national schools 
will by and by so saturate the minds of the '* rising 
generation " with new light that at no remote date 
the old ideas, beliefs, and demons will be put to 
flight. 

The superstitions sweet that charmed our youth, 

The large belief that bade us still dream on. 

The dear illusions we mistook for truth, 

The " shaping power " that gave them grace — are flown. 

When an infant was being carried to church to be 
baptised, it was of importance that the woman ap- 
pointed to this post should be known to be lucky. 
She gave bread and cheese to the first person she 
met. This represented a gift from the baby. On the 
other hand, in connection with death, there were 
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numerous superstitions, fears, and practices. The 
clock was stopped, the looking-glass was covered, 
and all domestic animals were removed from the 
house until after the funeral. Mr Napier, in his 
valuable work on **Polk Lore,** and whose defi- 
nition of superstition is ** Beliefs and practices 
founded on erronous ideas of God and Nature,'' 
says : — " If, when the funeral left the house, the 
company should go in a scattered, straggling man- 
ner, this was an omen that before long another 
funeral would leave the same house. If the company 
walked away quickly, it was also a bad omen. It 
was believed that the spirit of the last person buried 
in any graveyard had to keep watch lest any suicide 
or un baptised child should be buried in the conse- 
crated ground, so that, when two burials took place 
on the same day, there was a striving to be first at 
the churchyard." 

We have yet a good deal to learn on the subject 
of ** funeral reform." In many parts still, a **dry 
funeral" is considered something of a disgrace. 
When the coffin had to be carried some distance it was 
almost floated in whisky. The largest funeral on 
re<tord was that of Flora Macdonald, when over 300 
gallons, or some 2000 bottles, of ** mountain dew " 
were consumed. Without liquor, however, even 
Lowland funerals continue to be costly enough, and 
press heavily upon all classes. ' ^ The handsome 
funeral " system is still cultivated by numbers who 
know the hollow mockery of it, but who are com- 
pelled to yield to the tyranny of custom. 

Domestic folk-lore might be classified under the 
various headings of superstitions associated with birth 
and infancy, and the many influences that are sup- 
posed to affect the future fortune and character of the 
child, as shown in our nursery literature, lucky days, 
and hours of birth. No event in human life has, 
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from the earliest times, been associated witli a more 
extensive folk-lore than marriage, hence charms, 
omens, and divinations. But most numerous are the 
superstitions associated with the last stage of human 
life. We have warnings, death presaging birds, 
crowing of cocks, &o. Every incident out of the com- 
mon course of natural events was looked upon by the 
credulous as indicative of death. Miss Laing gives 
numerous proofs of this ; but as we have specially 
mentioned birds, we might add to what she says in 
regard to the kingfisher — the ** Halcyon " of the 
ancients — that we have heard that at one time the 
bird was supposed to be a protector against lightning, 
and that it could unfold the secret places of hidden 
treasure. In connection with cock-crowing and 
Christmas, it has been stated that the belief in 
Shakespeare's time that the cock crows all night on 
the eve of Christmas had its origin in the crowing of 
the cock in that grey dawn when Peter denied his 
Lord. The' crowing was a sign that gracious influ- 
ences prevailed, with which the bird was in sympathy. 
The ghost in "Hamlet" "faded on the crowing of 
the cock,'' but we are led to think that it was owing 
to its connection with this holy festival that the ** bird 
of dawning" had its charm against evil. Some 
matter-of-fact writers say that the cock is deceived 
by the abundant lights of the festival, for Christmas 
is sometimes called in the Latin Church the Feast of 
Lights, so many candles are used. In Belgium, 
from Christmas to Epiphany, the children go about 
carrying paper stars with a lighted candle in the 
centre, commemorating the appearance of the star in 
Bethlehem. Whether it is the artificial light or 
sympathy with the season that keeps the cocks awake 
all night, their crowing at such unseasonable hours 
\^as sometimes regarded as an imfavourable omen. 
The story is told in a country parish in England of a 
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poor woman in a dangerous illness, who was greatly 
depressed by this overture of chanticleer to the dawn, 
believing that it was a sign of death. But when the 
well-known passage from ^'Hamlet'' was read to her, 
and she was told that it was written by the cleverest 
man in England, she brightened up, and began to 
recover immediately. It was the childlike faith of 
the Middle Ages that aU created things were in 
sympathy with the Nativity ; the cocks crew, the bees 
in their hives made a more melodious noise, and the 
cattle in their stalls went down on their knees. 

The beanteouB fictions of our tmsting youth, 
Visions we sigh that we have only dreamed. 
When Fancy mocked the searching gaze of Truth, 
And the whole earth with bright enchantments teemed. 

Stormy weather was a bad omen, being regarded 
as due to Satan's influence. The weather had a good 
deal to do with christenings, marriages, and 
funerals — 

West wind to the bairn when gaun for its name ; 
Gentle rain to the corpse carried to its lang hame ; 
A bonny blue sky to welcome the bride 
As she gangs to the kirk wi' the sun on her side. 

Quite recently a smack going from the west coast 
of Boss-shire to Portree, in order to secure a safe 
voyage, was sained by a witch-doctor, whose system 
was to spit upon the craft, and give power to the act 
by uttering certain cabalistic words in Gaelic. The 
ceremony was performed at night, and the safety of 
the vessel was thus secured against akaith or accident 
of any kind. Although a squirt of saliva is cheap — a 
fasting one has good medical properties, and we have 
heard that it will cure the ^' snifters " when rubbed 
on the bridge of a baby's nose— a spittle is less digni- 
fied than u bottle of champagne, yet it may be the 
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origin of the ceremony of spilling a bottle of the 
precious li(|uor in connection with the naming of a 
greater vessel than a smack, and muttering the usual 
baptismal phrases. 

It was only the other week that, in consequence of 
the promulgation of an actual or pretended dream 
foreshadowing disaster to one of the steamers that 
ply between Fortrose and Inyemess, the great 
majority of the visitors &om the Black Isle to the 
Inverness feeing market on Friday preferred to take 
a roimdabout journey of about twenty miles by land 
rather than run the risk of going as passengers in 
any of the two steamers placed at their disposal. 

Miss Laing dwells at some length on the subject of 
Orcadian Superstitions, and especially in connection 
with sailors and fishermen. All fishing communi- 
ties, however, are superstitious. Old myths still 
linger in out-of-the-way localities, infiuencing the 
motions and moulding the conduct of many a fisher 
family. Sheriff Bampini, in a recent number of 
Good Wordsy tells us that a belief in trows, elves, 
mermen, and mermaidens is universal. Wraiths and 
portents receive implicit credence. A woman washiig 
her husband's clothes in a burn sees his trousers fill 
with water, and infers from that an intimation of his 
approaching death. Spey wives and dealers in 
charms and incantations still ply a roaring trade. 
^* Nobody must praise a child or anything they set a 
value on, for if anything evil afterwards befalls it," 
this will be attributed to the tongue that spoke of it. 
This was called <* fore-speaking,'' and the persons so 
forespoken could only be loosed from their enchant- 
ment by being washed in a water of which the con- 
cotion is kept a profound secret. ** A relic of Popery 
seems to linger in the superstition which formerly 
restrained some of the lower classes from eating or 
drinking on Sunday till after divine service. But it 
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is difficult to find either rhyme or reason for the 
belief that, if two infants that have got no teeth meet 
in the same room, one of them will die immediately 
after. To have one's way crossed, particularly by the 
minister, when you go a-fishing is reckoned unlucky. 
At funerals in the country districts it was usual to 
lift three clods and fling them one by one after the 
corpse. Many of the old people still collect wreck or 
driftwood with which to make their coffins, a custom 
which doubtless originated more in necessity, than in 
sentiment.'; 

Miss Laing has (see page 74) spoken of the Stones 
of Stenness in the Orkney Islands and their roman- 
tic history. We lately came across the following ex- 
planation of the ceremony referred to by our author, 
as given by the Scottish Society of Antiquarians : — 
** When the parties had agreed to marry they re- 
paired to the Temple of the Moon, where the woman, 
' in presence of the man, fell down on her knees and 
prayed to the God of Woden (for such was the name 
of the god whom they addressed on this occasion) 
that he would enable her to perform all the promises 
and obligations she had made, and was to make, to 
the yoimg man present ; after which they both went 
to the Temple of the Sun, where the man prayed in 
like manner before the woman. Then they went to 
the stone of Odin ; and the man being on one side 
and the woman on the other, they took hold of each 
other's right hand through the hole in it, and there 
swore to be constant and faithful to each other." 

** Colour" has also not a little to do with super- 
stitious belief, and red seems to be the colour around 
which much folk lore has clustered. Our author 
refers to this on several occasions, and speaks of 
''red-day," &c. Bed was once held sacred to Thor, 
the god of lightning, and it has been suggested that 
the robin has been singled out for worship from 
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among birds on account of its colours. In the same 
way the Highland women tie a piece of red worsted 
thread round their cows' tails previous to turning 
them out to grass for the first time in spring. It 
secures their cattle, they say, like the red berries of 
the rowan or mountain ash, from an evil eye, and all 
kinds of witchcraft ; for, according to an old couplet — 

Rowan ash, and red thread, 
Keep the devils from their speed. 

In connection with this superstition abroad, the Bev. 
T. F. Thistelton Dyer, who has written a valuable 
work on ** Domestic Folk Lore," says : — *' In Esthonia 
mothers put some red thread in their babies' cradles 
as a preservative against danger. And in Ohina, 
something red is tied round children's wrists as a 
safeguard against evil spirits. In the same country, 
red holds a prominent place in marriage ceremonies. 
Thus, red cloth is placed on the tlureshold of the 
bridegroom's house, over which the bride must pass ; 
and at betrothals, says Mr Dennys, * there are pro- 
vided, in addition to the betrothment cards, four 
large needles, and two red silk threads, and two of 
the former, threaded with one of the threads, are 
stuck into each card.* The red thread is supposed to 
represent that with which the feet of all mortals are 
in the spirit-world tied to those who are fated to be 
husband and wife ; in other words, it represents un- 
alterable fate. A similar thread is employed to tie 
together the cups out of which the bride and bride- 
groom drink.'* 

There is often a mischievous as well as a comic 
side to these beliefs. . Lately, in the Parish of Fyvie, 
an incident was recorded, which, says the correspon- 
dent who wrote to an Aberdeen paper, *' makes us 
blush to think that such things could take place in a 
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parish boasting of seven churches all told, two School 
Boards, mutual instruction classes, classes for arts 
and sciences, and all the machinery of civilisation in 
keeping with the later decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet within toll of three church bells — Estab- 
lished, Episcopal, and Free — there resides a crofter, 
along with his aged mother and a servant girl. One 
day when he was out, the delf and other tender 
wares in the house lost their position, and, according 
to the law of gravitation, settled on the floor in a 
less useful condition. The old lady, who can neither 
hear nor see as well as she once did, could account 
for it in no other way than through the agency of 
his Satanic Majesty, and in this light she related the 
events to her son, who was at once convinced of the 
necessity of doing something in the case. He went 
for a man generally known as Old Sc£u*ie, reckoned 
capable of appeasing familiar spirits ; but finding he 
could not come at once, he appealed to the constable 
of the district. Meantime the state of matters had 
got abroad, and people, through sympathy and curio- 
sity, thronged to the house, and had the details from 
first hand. They, however, got so magnified by re- 
tailing that the " three black crows " had no chance 
as a story. A constable appeared on the scene, and 
was found equal to the occasion, for he soon suspected 
the cause of all the mischief, and carried off the 
servant girl as a prisoner. Since that time no more 
breakages have taken place. 

Witch medicine is still known in the Highlands. 
Perhaps this may be a sign of the power of faith. At 
all events it is true that it is by the increase of know- 
ledge that people get rid of many beliefs that were 
at one time considered highly respectable, and for the 
denial of which men and women have been hanged, 
drowned, or given to the flames. The difference be- 
tween what is called scientific medioine and witch 
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medicine is, that the one system is based mainly upon 
fact and the other mainly upon faith. The founda- 
tion of this is to be sought for in the assumption 
that the material world can be dominated and some- 
how controlled by the influence of spirit without any 
special interposition and application of physicsd 
means. This opens the door to spells, charms, and 
mysterious utterances. 

A large volume might be written on the subject of 
superstitions connected with disease and medicine, 
including the belief in ** casting ill'' on one, and the 
power of the **evil eye,'* which was supposed to be 
inherent in some families, and was handed down from 
generation to generation. There was also " fore- 
speaking " and " casting the heart,'' and a class of 
people whose curses, or *' prayers," were much 
dreaded. *'The sleepy fever," remarkable cures 
for rickets, ringworm, warts, and toothache, were 
diseases readily cured by the skill of the witch-doc- 
tors. Some of these are treated in this work in a 
very attractive manner, showing that at the pre- 
sent day, in spite of the ** march of intellect," there 
is still a widespread belief in the prevention and cure 
of the common ailments of life by certain remedies, 
which take the form of charms, or are preserved in 
those countless quaint recipes which have been 
handed down from, parent to child. 

D. H. EDWARDS. 
Brechin, January, 1886, 
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BAPTISM AND MABBIAGE. 

The ways through which my weaiy stepa I guide, 

In this research of old antiquitie, 
Are 80 exceeding rich, and long, and wide, 

And sprinkled with such sweet variety, 
Of all which pleasant is to ear or eye. 

That I, nigh ravished with rare thoughts' delight. 
My tedious travel quite forget thereby. 

*TOAPTISM has its own superstitions, which are yet 

H-' believed in, at least to a certain extent. I 

have on numerous occasions had the honour and 
pleasure of ** giving past" for baptism the children 
of my neighbours. At one christening, when a fine 
boy was presented for admission to the visible Church, 
I was instructed on no account to wipe the baptismal 
drops from the baby's brow. It was laughingly 
added, in reply to the natural question, ** Why*' — 
* * It's an old freit." It was also considered a bad omen 
if the child did not * ' answer to its name " — viz. , scream 
when the water was sprinkled on its forehead, audits 
name pronounced. When a boy and girl were pre- 
sented at the same time, the boy had to be christened 
first, or in after years he would turn out effeminate, 

and the girl would prove an amazon. 
B 
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Marriage was also surrounded by many supersti- 
tious rites and fancies. In '^ The Blythsome Bridal " 
we get a rather extraordinary picture of Scottish life 
and manners in the 17th century. Superstition and 
riot seem to have held undisputed sway : — 

'* Fy, let OS a' to the bridal. 
For there'll be liltin' therie ; 
For Jock's to be married to Maggie, 

The lass wi' the gowden hair. 
And there'll be lang kail and pottage, 

And bannocks o' barley meal ; 
And there'll be good sant herrin' 
To relish a cogue o' guid yill. 
Fy, let us a', &;o." 

Then follows a descriptive list of the expected guests, 
including ** Andrew the tinker," and **Lawrie the 
laird of the land." The personal appearance and 
characteristics of each guest having been freely criti- 
cised in a rather off-hand manner, the writer of the 
ballad resumes a lively description of the anticipated 
marriage feast — 

*' Therell be a' the lads and the lasses, 
Set down in the mids' o' the ha', 
Wi' sybows, and reefarts, and carlins, 
That are baith sodden and raw. 

There'll be tarten, and dragen, and brachen, 

And fowth o' guid gabbocks o' skate, 
Powsoudie, and drammock, and crowdie. 

And caller nowt feet on a plate ; 
And there'll be partans and buckies, 

And speldins and haddocks enew. 
And singit sheep-heads, and a haggis. 

And soadlips to sup till ye're f ou. 

There'll be guid lapper-milk kebbucks, . 
And sowens, and farles, and baps, 
Wi' swats, and weel-scrapit painches, 
And brandy in stoups and in caups ; 
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And therell be meal-kail, and castucks, 

Wi' skink to sup till ye rive, 
And roasts to roast on a brander, 

Of flouks that were taken alive. 

Scrapit haddocks, wilks, dulse, and tangle, 
And a mull o' guid sneeshin' to pree ; 

When weary wi' eat in' and drinkin', 
We'll rise up, and dance till we dee." 

• 

In this ballad we have an enumeration of dishes that 
would puzzle modern cooks, yea even Meg Dodds 
herself, and which offers a striking contrast to the 
tastefully got up menu of our fashionable wedding 
breakfast. The Reformers, who at once broke with 
all the abuses of the preceding centuries, made strin- 
gent laws with regard to prevailing superstitions and 
customs at marriages, lykewakes, &c. ; but these seem 
to have been too deeply rooted to be got rid of so 
easily. 

In 1561 they ordained that ** after the bannes, or 
contract, hath beene published three severall dayes, 
in the face of the congregation . . . the parties 
assemble at the beginning of the sermon, and tho 
minister, at time convenient, sayeth as follows : — ** I 
require and charge you ; as ye shall answere at the 
day of judgment,. &c." Then is sung the 128th 
Psalm. It was the intention of the Reformers to 
have all marriages celebrated in church on the Sab- 
bath day, and that in a very solemn manner. 

In 1645, the Assembly passed an act for restraining 
abuses at such gatherings. In 1 70 1 this was repeated, 
and in 1706 the Assembly enjoined all Presbyteries 
to apply to the magistrates to have the laws put in 
execution. The Act of Assembly is as follows — ** The 
G-eneral Assembly did, and hereby do, revive the Act 
of the General Assembly, for restraining abuses ai 
Penny Bridals, &c., and appoints tlie said Act to be 
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read in chnrohes before the congregation, and that 
Synods enquire at Presbyteries concerning their 
diligence anent their observance, and give their 
opinion there-anent at the next Assembly. ' A peep 
into the session records of Aberdeenshire will show 
how this Act was observed in rural districts — ** It is 
ordaint that the master of a house where a marriage 
feast is to be held, he lay down a pledge before the 
marriaf2:e, equivalent to ane dolar, or the money itself 
as penall securing for good order and decencie at that 
feast, and securing that there be no excessive drink- 
ing or feighting at the tyme of that meeting." 

Again, *' Gilbert Eitchie deleted to be found drunk 
upon his marriage day ; and, in his drink, to have 
profanelie cursed and sweared and thretned to straick 
his new married wyfe." Rather an unpromising 
begipning to married life. Notwithstanding the 
vigilance of Parliament and Assembly these weddings 
still held sway. When a girl in the lower ranks of 
society was to be married, all the young people were 
made welcome, and each gave a penny to the musician, 
and brought provisions for the feast. What re- 
mained became the property of the young couple, but 
probably they did not find their wealth much in- 
creased in this way. 

A graphic account of a rural wedding in the 19th 
century is to be found in the pages of the inimitable 
** Johnny Gibb." There we have the duties of the 
** best '* and '* warst '* young men, the " denner " the 
'* sheetin,'* the music, and fche dancing described in 
the most racy style. Another old custom observed in 
some parts of the country was ** running the broose,*' 
whi(;h was a foot race among the young lads for the 
bridesmaid's handkerchief. The bridoHmaid ascended 
a rising ground near the abode of the bride, and 
waved a silk handkerchief. Immediately a race was 
run round a given distance, and he who first regained 
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the starting point received the said napkin as his 
reward. 

In some districts it was a great ambition among 
the young men to accumulate these laurels. When 
the bride entered her own home for the first time she 
had to be careful to step over the threshold if she 
would be lucky. A cake of shortbread, or, in some 
places, a cheese which had been previously cut 
through was broken above her head ; in some instances 
the shortbread was placed on a plate, and thrown over 
her head. If the plate was broken so much the better 
luck. Then the links of the crook were put round her 
head or neck, and she was led to the meal girnaly and 
compelled to take up a handful of meal. 

All these rites were performed on the bride's 
first entrance into her new home, and by the mother 
of the bridegroom if possible. It was considered 
very unlucky for a bridal party to meet a funeral 
procession or hearse. The old adage ** Happy is the 
bride that the sun shines on *' is still quoted every- 
where, and brilliant sunshine on the wedding-day Is 
looked on as a happy omen to the new made wife. 

Another old wedding superstition is alluded to by 
Longfellow — 

'* A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is 
To sounds of joyous melodies 
That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom ; 
A band of maidens gaily frolicking, 
A band of youngsters wildly rollicking ! 

Kissing, caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they dance. 
They retreat and advance, 

Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and merriest ; 
While the bride, with roguish eyes. 
Sporting with them, now escapes and cries : 
''Those who catch me, married verily this year will be," 
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When the newly married pair were to reside in the 
district, the ** young man," bridesmaid, and a selected 
party of the young people of both sexes who had as- 
sisted at the marriage festivities went to the house of 
the bride and bridegroom on the Sunday morning after 
the wedding, and accompanied them to church. The 
ktrhtn* party entered during the first singing, and 
they were considered stingy if they did not put silver 
in the '' brod.'* This '' kirkin' " in state is still ob- 
served in some rural districts, I have seen it stated 
that *' if an unmarried person happens to be placed at 
dinner between a man and his wife, that promises 
marriage within the year. A man must never go 
courting on Friday. When a newly msu'ried couple 
first come home, bring in a hen and make it cackle. 
Two people on the point of being married should first 
loosen all the knots and ties about their clothes, and 
afterwards proceed to fasten them again privately. 
Be sure when you get married that you do not go in 
at one door and out at the other. Whichever sleeps 
first on the marriage night will be the first to die." 

When the fire was once lighted in the house of the 
newly made wife, it was never afterwards suffered to 
go out. Nor would this be so difficult a task as might 
be supposed, seeing that peat or turf was, and still is 
used in many places, and a large '^ gathering" coal 
in others. The careful house wife soon came to know 
how much would be required to last till morning. In 
many parts of the country the fire is made on the 
stone, or on a brander in a large open fireplace, 
around which the neighbours congregate in the 
winter evenings. The cheery glow and substantial 
comfort of such fires can be appreciated only by those 
who, like the writer, have come in from the cold and 
darkness of a winter evening walk, to receive a hearty 
and kinlly welcome to join the circle, and bask in the 
warm blaze. 
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Fond memories of many such happy gatherings, 
and much warm-hearted hospitality by friends and 
neighbours from earliest days, will be cherished by 
me while life shall last. 

" If any thought of mine, or sung, or told. 

Has ever given delight or consolation, 
Te have repaid me back a thousand fold. 

By every friendly sign or salutation. 
And still, I hope,*a8 no unwelcome guest. 

At your warm fire-side, when \he lamps are lighted. 
To have my place reserved among the rest. 

Nor stand as one unsought or uninvited." 

A number of those early friends have passed into the 
silent land ; some have gone in the fullness of their 
days ; others in the noontide of life, and, alas ! not 
a few in the bloom of youth — school and playmates, 
youthful companions, for 

" Leaves have their time to fade. 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's blast. 

And stars to set ; 
But all thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death." 

" Peace be with their memory ! — 
To me they never will grow old. 
But live for ever young in my remembrance." 

DEATH WARNINGS, BTTBAL FTJNEBALS, &0. 

J 

On the subject of death- warnings our forefathers 
were especially credulous, so much so that sick per- 
sons have actually been frightened to death by the 
hooting of an owl, the ticking of a death watch, the 
howling of a dog, or a mysterious sound known as 
the deid drop. The latter token of approaching dis- 
solution is still, to a certain extent, believed in by elderly 
persons in country districts ; and the writer, in the 
course of her visitations among her neighbours, haa 
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been gravely told by most respectable and truthful 
females of their having- heard that, and other death 
warnings a short time before the decease of a member 
of the family, or some relation. These people 
spoke what they believed to be the truth. In some 
cases something unusual occurred at a certain hour, 
and they learned afterwards that at that same hour a 
friend at a distance had expired. 

In a farm-house the wife and mother lay on her 
death-bed. Her husband and eldest son watched by 
her couch. In the stillness of midnight a loud knock 
was heard. Thinking it was a neighbour bent on 
friendly enquiries or offers of help, the young man went 
and opened the outer door, but there was no one to be 
seen. He returned to his mother's bedside. She 
enquired who had knocked. He and his father tried 
to put her off with an evasive answer, but she re- 
proved them, and said — **That was a summons for 
me. I'll be gone before morning." And so it proved. 
In the dark, chill hour before the dawn the faithful 
and affectionate wife and mother passed into the spirit 
world. 

Was this a mere coincidence, or are there not ** more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of ir our 
philosophy ? " Another death- warning took the form 
of what was known as a '^ silent funeral." Some- 
time during the night a spectre hearse, with accom- 
panying mourners, was seen slowly moving towards 
the church-yard. Soon after a real funeral was sure 
to pass the same way. 

Families of rank had each their own peculiar 
death-warnings. That of the St Clairs of Eoslin is 
graphically described by Sir Walter Scott in his 
ballad of Bosabelle. 

In the ballad of *' Cumnor Hall,'* written by Wm. 
Julius Mickle, who died in 1788, founded on the death 
of the unfortunate wife of the Earl of Leicester, and 
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which, it is said, suggested to Sir Walter Soott his 
romance of Kenilworth, various death omens are in- 
troduced : — 

" And, ere the dawn of day appeared 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death bell thrice was heard to ring, 

An aerial voice was heard to call. 
And thrice the raven flapped his wing 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The mastiff howled at village door, 
The oaks were shattered on the green ; 

Wo was the hour, for nevermore 
That hapless Countess e'er was seen." 

During the nights previous to the interment 
friends and neighbours took their turn, generally in 
pairs, to remain in the room where the corpse lay, 
provided with a candle, a Bible, and a bottle of 
whisky. I have often heard a tale told of what 
really occurred at a lyJce wake many years ago, in 
the vicinity of my father's house. The scene was 
an old castle, standing in a lonely spot on the banks 
of a river, and partly surrounded by woods. The 
castle is in ruins, but part of it has been patched up 
and turned into a farm-house, with a fine large 
kitchen and room downstairs, and bedrooms above, 
to which access is gained by a winding stair. The 
aged mother of the farmer had died, and two elderly 
females were watching by her remains in one of these 
jupper rooms. The corpse was laid out in an old- 
fashioned ** press-bed," having a shelf at the foot. 
The watchers, seated before the bed with the candle, 
&c., on a small round table, bad fallen into a dose. 
A woU-filled bolster placed ou the shelf at the foot j 
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the bed had been for some time gradually slipping 
down. At last it fell on the bed, struck and upset 
the table, waking the good women from their 
slumbers, and they, thinking the deceased had come 
to life again, flew down the sdairs in great alarm, 
gasping out ^* She^s risen ! '' '' she's risen ! " 

In a country parish it was customary to ring the 
church bell every Saturday evening at eight o'clock. 
One winter night the beadle, who usually performed 
this duty, had gone into the smithy, then a place of 
rendezvous for the district, to have a ** crack " before 
going to church to ring the '' curfew '' bell. The 
conversation, as was very often the case, turned on 
ghosts, &c. The blacksmith, after some gruesome 
tales had been told, laid a wager of the national 
beverage that none of those present would dare to 
undertake the beadle's duty for that night. The 
challenge was accepted by one of the company, who 
donned the beadle's '* big coat," fastened it round his 
waist with a wisp of straw, and started on his errand. 
By and bye his friends in the smithy he£ird the bell 
duly rung, but the man never appearing to clcdm his 
share of the wager, they got up en masse and went in 
search of him, thinking something dreadful must have 
happened. On reaching the kirk a ludicrous sight 
met their eyes. At the entrance to the church there 
was a porch, the door of which had no latch, and into 
this porch the bell-ringer had to enter to ring the 
bell. On leaving, the door slammed behind him, 
and caught the end of his girdle, and there the man 
stood, too frightened to extricate himself, firmly be- 
lieving he was in the grasp of the Evil One, who had 
taken this means to punish him for his temerity and 
profanity. 

The late Rev. John Murray of Aberdeen used to 
tell a humorous story of a man who had a wife, with 
a shrewish temper, who led him a life of ahything 
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but connubial bliss. At last she died, and on the day 
of her funeral, according to the usual customs, ardent 
spirits and other refreshments were supplied in abun- 
dance. After the mourners had very liberally par- 
taken, they set out for the churchyard, and having 
to pass a sharp angle in a high garden wall, which 
skirted part of the way, the bearers stumblbd and 
came into violent collision with the said comer, and 
smashed the cofiB.n, when up started the woman, who 
had not been really dead, but in a trance. She re- 
turned with her husband and subjected him to 
rigorous rule for a number of years. She again 
became ill, and this time really died. The mourners 
once more assembled, and were regaled as formerly. 
Again they set out for the churchyard, and on passing 
the acute angle, the widowed husband, remembering 
the former catastrophe, shouted out — **Tak' care o' 
the corner this time, lads !" Now, spirit drinking is 
abolished, and things are done '* decently and in 
order." 

On another occasion, a worthy who had long 
suffered under petticoat rule, was called upon to 
mourn the death of his spouse. On the day of the 
funeral, the usual creature comforts were indulged in 
to such an extent as to obliterate all ideas of decency. 
At the moment of interment it was discovered that 
underground water had entered into the g^ave in 
such quantities as to make it a question whether the 
tomb would be available. When the disconsolate 
husband saw the cofiB.n beginning to float he bawled 
out '* Haud her doon lads ! baud her doon ! she held 
me doon mony a day." 

There were also haunted spots at cross-roads, where, 
according to the old practice, suicides were buried, 
and at secluded farm-houses, where '* packmen" had 
sought a lodging for the night, and for the sake of 
their goods were robbed and murdered. The parish 
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kirk, standing often in a lonely place, and surrounded 
by a churchyard, was looked on with awe after 
nightfall, as being haunted not only as might be 
supposed by good spirits, but also by those of a type 
less friendly to man. 

In a country parish, many years ago, some youths, 
bent on a lark, entered the kirkyard, where an old 
shaltie was quietly cropping the rank grass, and tied 
the bell-rope round one' of its feet. As the poor 
animal moved about through the kirkyard it pulled 
the rope and caused the bell to ring — at first gently, 
but bye and bye, as the shaltte tried to extend its 
tether, more and more vigorously. The neighbours 
were terror-stricken. To hear the kirk bell ringing 
in that fashion, evidently without hands, in the still 
hours of night was something decidedly uncanny. 
The good old minister shared in the panic. Looking 
from an attic window of the manse, in the direction 
of the church, he was heard to say, '^'I have beeo 
trying hard and for long years to fight against the 
devil and his works, but all my labour seems to have 
been in vain, for here he is come to attack me on my 
own ground, and he is like to pull down the very kirk." 
In the grey dawn the ahaltie was seen strolling slowly 
down the road-side with the bell-rope tredling at its 
hind leg. 

Speaking of bells brings to mind another story. 
A minister paid a visit to a farm-house for the pur- 
pose of holding a catechising. Returning home in 
the gloaming he heard the tinkle tinkle of a bell. 
At first he thought it would be the " vesper bell" of 
a neighbouring conventual establishment. But vesper 
time passed by, and still the bell sounded on. For 
several miles this continued, and the good man felt 
rather uncomfortable, and conjectured vainly as to 
the why and wherefore of the mysterious sound. In 
due time he reached his manse in safety, but with 
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the mystery as yet unsolved. Oould it be a death 
warning. He could not tell. Retiring to rest later 
on, however, his fears were proved to have been 
groundless. Proceeding to undress he threw off his 
coat, when lo, from one of the pockets out tumbled 
a hand bell. After his pastoral duties at the farm 
were performed, a swarm of bees went off — all hands, 
the parson included, were pressed into the service, 
his duty being to ring a hand bell for the purpose of 
tr3ring to induce the bees to settle. The bustle ended, 
the minister had slipped the bell into his pocket, and 
straightway forgot all about it till its reappearance in 
his chamber. 

Another minister walking home late one night 
became conscious that something, he knew not what, 
was foUowing him. He tried to shake off the impres- 
sion, but it would not do. There the thing w as, and what 
he saw in the furtive glances he cast behind did not 
tend to re-assure him. Horns, plainly visible, gave him 
an idea of the terrible character of his companion. 
When he reached the manse he was half dead with 
fright, and thought surely now he would get rid of his 
dread follower. But no. Through the gate, along 
the approach, and up the step leading to the front 
door it closely dogged his footsteps. He opened the 
door, it followed. The friendly light of the lobby 
lamp revealed to him the true nature of his attendant. 
It was no uncanny spirit, but a pet goat that had 
strayed from its owner, and, poor brute, had attached 
itself to the minister for company. 

In a village near the residence of the writer there 
lived, many years ago, an old man who gained his 
livelihood by pruning hedges and other odd jobs. 
His aged mother, who resided with him, died, and the 
parish minister, who had visited her during her last 
illness, knowing that the man s means were well nigh 
exhausted, and wishing to discountenance extrava- 
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gance, called and said to him — "I think, John, you 
should not spend a lot of money on whiskey, tobacco, 
and so on, for your mother's funeral. Just give her 
a plain, quiet burial." John heard patiently for 
some time, but at last shook his head, and exclaimed 
— ** Na, na, sir ! she liked to hae things braw in her 
lifetime, an' she's hae a braw burial ! " 

At a very convivial lykewake some one called for a 
song to the memory of the deceased. This was at 
first objected to, as too great a departure, but at 
length, after considerable discussion, it was argued 
that, as he was very fond of music in his lifetime, it 
would be a very fitting tribute to his memory. One 
of the company accordingly led off with ** The Land 
o' the Leal," as being most suitable to the occasion. 

A friend of mine recollects of hearing his 
grandmother telling of a lykewake at which she was 
present, when a smart shock of earthquake in the 
silence of the night shook the house, and made the 
coffin handles rattle, to the consternation, doubtless, 
of the watchers. 

It is related of a distinguished family, which can 
trace its descent from the eighth century, that its 
familiar spirit appeared in the form of a ' ' small hairy 
creature," which vanished under the **pure preach- 
ing of the Gospel at the Beformation." This family 
has a beautiful Hebrew motto — said to be the only one 
in Scotland. 

In a lone hut on the slopes of a hill an old man 
lay on his death-bed. His life had been wild and 
•lawless, and for many y^^s he bad lived a social 
outlaw on the cold hill side. But now that his last 
hour drew nigh, the neighbours — that is, those who 
resided nearest to him, although at some distance, 
for near neighbours he had none — with that kindness 
of heart and Christian charity so often found among 
the poor, visited the hut and ministered to the com- 
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forts of the dying sinner. One of these, a pious 
widow, and mother of a grown-up family, was going 
late one night to the hut for the purpose of attending 
to the wants of the dying man, when all at once she 
was seized with a feeling of unaccountable terror, so 
great that she almost fainted, and for some seconds 
was unable to proceed. But she called her good 
sense and piety to her aid. She considered that she 
was going on an errand of mercy, and conmiending 
herself to the care of Him who keepeth Israel, she 
went boldly on her way, repeating some verses of 
one of the psalms, dear for so many generations to 
the God-fearing people of Scotland — 

" The Lord thee keeps, the Lord thy shade 

On thy right hand doth stay ; 
The moon by night thee shall not smite, 

Nor yet the sun by day. 
The Lord shall keep thy sonl ; He shall 

Preserve thee from all ill ; 
Henceforth thy going out and in 

God keep for ever will." 

She reached the hut in safety, and soothed the last 
moments of the sufferer, who, before another day 
broke over the hill tops, had given in his account. 

Allusion might here be made to the great need there 
was for reform, both in the sick room and in funerals. 
In the former, neighbours gathered in crowds, and 
discussed the news of the parish and their own 
private afPairs, eating and drinking meanwhile at the 
expense of the afflicted family tiM the place was more 
like a market than a sick chamber. Under these 
circumstances what chanpe had the poor invalid, 
either of recovery to the body, or of attention to the 
serious concerns of the soul. Now the physicians 
strictly exclude from the sick room all but those in 
attendance on the sufferer. Of course th« clergyman 
is in all cases admitted and welcomed. Old customs, 
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it is true, are hard to eradicate, and so in this ins- 
tance. Neighbours and friends still visit the sick, and 
sometimes expect to see them. But \vhen they do 
80, it is only for a very short time, and in a quiet 
way, quite different from the noisy rabble which was 
wont to convene, and is so strikingly pictured in 
the account of the farmer's deathbed in Mrs Hamil- 
ton's excellent and interesting tale, *' The Cottagers 
of Glenbumie." At funerals whisky was provided 
by the families of the deceased, and partaken of to 
such a shameful extent, that when the time for 
*' lifting " arrived, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the remains would be conveyed to their last 
resting-place. 

I have heard of mourners, who, after indulging 
freely, before starting for the kirkyard, called at a 
publichouse on their way thither, and left the coffin 
on the top of a dyke. When they came out they were 
so far gone that they staggered on their way mtnm 
the coffin, and it was only on arriving at the kirkyard 
that they missed it, and remembered where they had 
left it. 

Such were old times in our rural districts. Things 
are now changing for the better. Education is fast 
dispelling the darkness of the past, and mutual im- 
provement associations, circulating and congrega- 
tional libraries filled with good sound literature, 
evening classes for young lads employed at work dur- 
ing the day, instructive lectures, horticultural societies 
with their annual exhibitions of flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, &c., now abound in ail parts of the 
country, and exert an influence for good on our youth 
by pleasantly and profitably employing their leisure 
hours, and keeping them abreast of the progress of 
the age. 

To assist in these and other schemes for the im> 
provement and elevation of the lower classes by every 
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means in their power is surely the duty of those to 
whom Providence has given superior advantages of 
position and education. In so doing they will have 
the approval of their own consciences, and so gain 
happiness to themselves. As an ancient philosopher 
says — ** He that does good to another does good also 
to himself, not only in the consequence, but in the 
very act of doing it ; for the consciousness of well 
doing is an ample reward." 

GHOSTS, WBAITHS, PATBIE8, &0. 

A belief in ghosts, wraiths, fairies, corpse-candles, 
death-warnings, and the numerous other supersti- 
tions of a too credulous age is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. The nights of our forefathers were 
** darkness made visible *' by the dim light of ** ullie " 
lamps, with wicks of rushes from the burn side. 
Daily newspapers were then unknown, and instead of 
reading the news of the world from the columns of 
"to-day's paper" by the brilliant light of gas or 
paraf&n — not to speak of the lovely electric light as 
yet in its infancy — our great-grandfathers spent their 
**forenichts" trying who would unfold the most 
thrilling tale of ghosts, bogles, and other '* uncanny 
folks," till the hair of narrators and listeners alike 
stood on end. It was little wonder, therefore, that 
friends who had dropped in to spend the evening, 
and had to return to their homes ** ower the muir 
and through the glen," saw a spirit- form in every 
bush, and heard an eldrich screech in the whoops of 
the owl, or the wail of the night wind as it blew 
across the heath. 

On moonlight nights fairies danced in circles on 

the sward, the scenes of their midnight revels being 

visible to mortal eyes by patches of a brighter green 

than the surrounding turf, popularly known as fairy 
c 
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rings. Many were the tricks these mischievous 
spirits played on mankind, and in the legendary lore 
of bonnie Scotland tales are told of honest, douce 
heads of families seeing these little people, and even 
conversing with them, and joining in their ''fairy 
daiice," while pursuing their homeward way at ** the 
wee short hour ayont the twai' " from some scene of 
business or pleasure. It is not, however, on record 
how far the potent influence of the '* mountain dew " 
may have contributed towards these visions. 

At the birth of a child particular care had to be 
taken, for it was a firm article of belief that the 
fairies would snatch away the healthy blooming 
child, leaving a poor weak changeling of their own in 
its stead. Various superstitious rights were at one 
time in use among the '* skeely wives '' to prevent 
such a catastrophe. One of the most popular of these 
was to draw the bed containing the mother and child 
to the centre of the floor. The nurse then waved an 
open Bible three times — for each person of the Holy 
Trinity — round the bed, adjuring the evil spirits, by 
ail that was sacred, to depart to whatever place they 
came from. The sign of the Cross, drawn on the floor 
buiore the bed, was also supposed to keep ''the elves 
aloof.*' The husband's nether garments were also 
laid at the foot of the bed. Another charm was to 
»tick a silver brooch in a baby's petticoat to keep the 
witches, &c., at l>ay. After a birth the mother was not 
allowed to go out after sunset till she was " kirked," 
lor if she did so the fairies would take her off to nurse 
their cliildreu . Any of the baby's clothes left out after 
suiibet, belore baptism, was said to bestow power to 
lake away the child, and substitute some unearthly 
creature, who would torment the parents with ill- 
nature. Sometimes it was held over a large fire, and, 
whou a changeling, generally flew out at the chimney. 

I well remember an old tailor in my native place, 
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of small stature, decrepit personal appearance, and 
eccentric character. He was sometimes '* chaffed " 
by his female acquaintances, and charged with being 
a changb'ng. To their banter he used to reply that 
such was impossible, for, said he, '*when I; was a 
bairn I was held ower a great big fire : noo, ye see, 
if I had been ane o* thae craturs I wad hae gane 
fuff up the lum." 

In the still hours of the night the cows were milked 
by unseen hands, and the blame was laid on the fairies. 
In some places it was customary to place a dish of 
sweet milk or cream out of doors in the evening to 
keep the fairies from robbing the dairy. 

In an old nursery tale it is related that a guidwife, 
who had always been kind to the fairy band, died, 
and was succeeded by a new wife, who, instead of 
the customary loaf of ** white bread and basin of 
sweet cream duly placed for their refreshment by the 
deceased, substituted a brown loaf and a cobb of 
herrings.*' The elves, indignant at such niggardly 
treatment, dragged the new made wife out of bed, 
and down the wooden stairs by the heels, exclaiming 
all the time — 

" Brown bread and herring cobb ! 
Thy fat sides shall have many a bob ! " 

In short, there was no end to the annoyance — and, 
it must be allowed, also the ^ood, for the elves were 
not always mischievous — done to the inhabitants of 
this work-a-day world by these denizens of a brighter 
sphere. England's greatest poet enumerates the 
pranks of one of their chief men in his ** Midsumtiiei* 
Night's Dream *'— 

" That shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Kobin Goodfellow, are you not he ? 
That fright the maidens of the villagery, 
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Skim milk and sometimes labour at the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife's chum, 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm : 
Those that Hobgoblin call you and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have Rood luck. 

Such was their occupation during the night. At the 
first. notes of chanticleer, however, they fled to their 
own domains of fairyland — a mysterious region some- 
where underground, where **Mab" held her court 
amid scenes of splendour, such as were never wit- 
nessed on this earth, and entertained by music of 
such marvellous sweetness as no mortal hands or lips 
could produce. In the words of Scott — 

" 'Tis merry, 'tis merry in Fairyland 
When Fairy birds are singing. 
When the court doth ride by their monarch's side, 
With bit and bridle ringing.*' 

In a foot-note to the same ballad reference is made to 
the old belief that human beings at times could gain 
Hdmission to fairyland. '*It is believed that if, on 
Halloweve, any person, alone, goes round one of their 
liills nine times, a door shall open by which he will 
be admitted into their subterrsuieous abodes. Many, 
it is sai 1, of mortal race have been entertained in their 
secret recesses. There they have been received into 
the most splendid apartments, and regaled with the 
most sumptuous banquets and delicious wines. Their 
females surpass the daughters of men in beauty. The 
seemingly happy inhabitants passed their time in 
festivity, and in dancing to notes of the softest music. 
But unhappy is the mortal who joins in their joys, or 
ventures to participate of their dainties. By this in- 
dulgence he forfeits forever the society of men, and 
is bound down irrevocably to the condition of Shi-tch, 
or * Man of Peace.' " — Lady of the Lake, 
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A beautiful description is given by the Ettrick 
Shepherd of a visit paid by one of our race to Fairy- 
land, when he relates how '* Bonnie Kilmeny" was 
taken possession of by the elves, and led away to a 
land where 

'* The emerald fields are of dazzling glow, 
And the flowers of everlasting blow." 

In a lovely district in Aberdeenshire is a g^een 
knoll known as the Fairies' Hillock. Tradition re- 
lates that a man well-known in the place, going 
home late one night, saw a bright light at this spot. 
He went to examine the place, and was transported 
into Fairyland, where he remained for a year. On 
returning to earth again at the end of that period 
he would scarcely believe that he had been absent 
more than an hour, so fascinating had been the 
society of the elves. 

'* Who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies' fatal green. ^* 

Green was thejfavourite colour of the elves, therefore it 
was deemed unlucky for mortals to presume to wear it. 
"Lideed," says Sir Walter Scott, **from some 
reason which has been, perhaps, a general superstition, 
green is held in Scotland to be unlucky to particular 
tribes and counties." It was formerly, and, to a 
certain extent, is still considered an unfortunate 
colour for a bride to wear. The death of Claverhouse 
at Killiecrankie is attributed by the Highlanders to 
the fact that he wore a green uniform on that fatal 
day. 

When crops were much shaken by the wind, it was 
said to be the work of the fairies. A story is told of 
a farmer who went out one morning to survey his 
fiedds; and finding a corner of a com field very con- 
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Biderably ** laid," he complained aloud, aeousing the 
fairies of damagiog his crop. A voice at his side re- 
plied — '*No, it was not us that spoiled your corn, it 
was a cripple tailor who went through]it for a short cut.' * 

About thirty years ago, a contributor to a popular 
journal gave an interesting account of a visit paid to 
Ireland, and recounted some of the fairy lore he heard 
from the peasantry there. I shall extract a sentence 
or two. * * You feel that you are in a twilight country, 
where faith is still unreasoning and supreme ; where 
relics and ghosts are still believed in ; where ghost 
stones are matters of life and death to men; and 
where the beautiful monsters of our nurseries still 
walk, even in the daylight. Dennis has heard the 
banshee in the blue cloak, with the grey dishevelled 
hair, wailing under the peat heap ; he has seen the 
phoobra, or demon horse, tear past at night with 
fiery mane and phosphorescent eyes ; he has seen 
the fairies in green, garlanding the mushroom ; he 
has beheld O'Donohue on his white horse rise from 
the tranquil morning lake ; he has stolen up and 
heard the cluricaun or little dwarf in the cocked hat 
and scarlet Hogarth coat, tapping at a shoe on the 
sunny side of the hay-stack ; and here am I, who 
love everything Irish, quite an outer barbarian who 
has never been granted any of these privileges. The 
banshee I saw near Cork turned out to be old Mary 
Burke, drunk under a hedge, crooning a croppy 
song to herself ; my phoobra near Ballyoastle was a 
tinker's Kerry pony ; my leprechaun, an itinerant 
cobbler mending a shoe under a hedge outside 
Blarney Castle.*' 

There was once a man (as the children's story books 
say) who pursued the very useful calling of a day 
labourer. He hired himself out to farmers by turns, 
in the proper season, to give them a bitch with the 
threshing of their grain, which operation was labori- 
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ously performed with a jointed stick called a flail — * 
the universal reign of machinery not having arrived. 
He was a firm believer in fairy lore, which was even 
then getting a little out of date ; and some boys. 
**roy't nickums,'' at a farm where he was employed, 
resolved to have a lark at his expense. Accordingly, 
while he was enjoying his dinner and mid-day sleep, 
they constructed a small figure called a ** soople jack," 
out of a playing card, the green back of which in- 
creased the resemblance to the reputed elfin dress. 
Having made their fairy, they pierced a hole in it, 
and inserted a long thread, the end of which they 
put outside the bam, under the back door, leaving 
the ** fairy" lying on the straw. Presently the man 
entered the bam by the front door, to resume his 
work, rubbing his eyes after his nap. The laddies, 
who were in ambush behind the back door, on hear- 
ing his step, gradually pulled the ** fairy" over the 
straw, out below the door, and slipped quietly away. 
To the end of his days, the worthy old man, who 
never doubted that he had seen a real denizen of fairy 
land, told the story, and declared that he '* saw the 
cratur crawling oot o' the bam on'ts hands and 
knees." 

It was believed that the elves had to pay a tax to 
the infernal regions every year, and that they took 
for this purpose the children of the human race rather 
than their own. 

Old people were sometimes stolen by the elves. 
When an elderly person got bedridden and peevish, 
he or she was said to be a changeling — that is, the 
real person was removed to fairyland, and the invalid 
was a counterfeit in the likeness of the departed. To 
effect a cure a relative or friend must repair to cross 
roads, and wait patiently till a whirlwind passed. 
Seizing a handful of the dust, he must then return to 
the house and sprinkle it over the invalid, which be- 
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ing done the real person would be restored to exist- 
ence and health. 

Those well-known memorials of bygone ages — flint 
arrow heads, which were used by the ancient Britons 
as instruments of war, or to hunt down the boar or 
wolf which roamed at large through the vast forests 
and uncultivated marshes, then the natural features 
of our now richly cultivated and prosperous country — 
were regarded with feelings of superstitious awe by 
our credulous forefathers. In later times they were 
called elfln darts, and were used by the fairies to shoot 
down both man and beast. Those well known 
memorials of byegone ages — flint arrow heads — were 
regarded with feelings of superstitious awe by our 
forefathers. In pre-historic times they were used by 
the ancient Britons as instruments of war, or to hunt 
down the boar or wolf which roamed through the 
vast forests and uncultivated marshes, then the 
natural features of our now richly cultivated and 
prosperous country. 

If a faint or sudden illness caused any of the cattle 
to fall or lie down, the animal was said to be elf-shot. 
The popular remedy for this was to And one of those 
darts, and rub the affected animal all over with it. 

Although the fairies were known in the Gaelic lan- 
guage as JDaione Shith or Shi' (men of peace) and Datone 
Matha (good men), they were, in reality, neither good 
nor peaceable, unless treated with great deference. 
They were peevish and repining, and envious of the 
"more solid joys of humanity." 

Another belief concerning the elves was that they 
attended funerals, weddings, fairs, and entertain- 
ments. Their employment at those gatherings was to 
change, unseen by mortal eyes, the substantial viands 
for shadowy provisions of their own. So strong was 
this absurd idea held that, says a writer of the day, 
the Highlanders, ''on occasions of the kind, would 
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scarcely eat anything, lest it should do them injiuy ! " 
Whether this superstitious dread of the good things 
of this life extended itself to the ** Hielant whusky '* 
is matter of grave douht. 

Traces of this once general and firm belief may be 
found in the names of places, such as Coirshi*an (the 
Cove of the Men of Peace), Seely Howe (the hawe or 
hollow of the Happy People) ; and reference to the 
old idea that the elves belonged to the angels, who, 
when they fell from their high estate— 

" Some to the earth, some to the air 
Some to the waters did repair ** — 

in such names as Ardtannies, from Ard Tanies, ''the 
deevilick's knowe." The elves were supposed greatly 
to envy the privileges acquired by Christian initia- 
tion, and they gave to those mortals who had fallen 
into their power a certain precedence, founded upon 
this advartageous distinction — 

" For I ride on a milk-white steed, 

And aye nearest the town ; 
Because I was a christened knight. 

They gave me that renown." — Lady of the Lake. 

Before the rebel laird of Blelack, on Deeside, started 
for the wars of the '45, he resolved to banish the 
fairies from a hollow on his property known as Seely 
Howe. To effect this, he secured the aid of a local 
magician, named John Farquharson. The fairies, 
however, refused to ** flit " till he assigned them a new 
place of residence, and accordingly he ordered them 
to the Hill of Fare. Disliking their new abode, it is 
said they invoked a malediction on Gordon the Laird 
in the following words : — 

" Dool, dool to Blelack, 

And dool to Blelack's heir, 
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For driving us from Seely Howe 
To the cauld Hill of Fare." 



Our bosky glens are not now visited by these won- 
derful little people. The present age is too practical 
and hurried for such fancies. ThQ express train 
has invaded the ** haunts of the fairies," and with its 
shrill whistle and rapid rush has frightened the *•' good 
folks " from the earth. 

Another superstition of past times had reference to 
the ** water kelpie,*' a malignant spirit who assumed 
the form of a fine young horse, and lured the hapless, 
traveller to ruin by plunging before him through a 
flooded river, and by the aid of his supernatural 
powers, gaining the other side in safety ; while the 
unfortunate rider, deluded into the beliefthat the ford 
was safe, in attempting to cross, was swept down the 
stream and lost, hearing in his dying ears the 
triumphant laugh of the kelpie at the success of his 
fiendish trick. 

The kelpie could, however, be made to do treble the 
work of an ordinary horse, if he could only be caught 
and kept constantly in harness. A story is told of one 
that was so secured, and compelled to convey stones 
to build a mansion. One evening some one, not in the 
secret, entered the stable where he was after the day's 
toil was over, and thinking what he imagined was an 
ordinary horse very badly used in having to wear its 
harness in-doors, removed the bridle, when to his 
alarm and horror the kelpie vanished through the 
wall, with loud and wild laughter, lamenting his 
**sair back and sair banes," and prophesying that the 
owner of the new mansion would "never thrive as 
lanff's the kelpie wis alive '' for having employed him 
in such hard and degrading work. 

The water wraith, '* whose screams forbode that 
wreck is nigh/' appeared in the likeness of an old 
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woman^ of majestic stature. She haunted loohs, 
rivers,^ and roes, and gave warning by loud cries and 
shrieks of impending disaster. Before loss of life by 
drowning, the water kelpie might be heard laughing 
loudly. ,^ It was also believed to suddenly swell the 
lake or river it inhabited, and was the most dangerous 
and spiteful of the ** uncanny crew." 

Somewhat similar was ** Will o' the Wisp," an un- 
earthly light which hovered over marshy places. 
Woe to the unlucky wight who should follow its de- 
ceitful glare, for he would certainly be led by it into 
a moss hag, from which he might deem himself for- 
tunate if he escaped with his life. 

This light, once looked upon with superstitious awe, 
is now^' known, except by the most ignorant, to be 
caused by the exhalations arising from undrained 
ground, a state of matters very common in olden 
times, and productive of ague and fevers, as well as 
of ghostly lights. Our forefathers believed very 
firmly in supernatural lights. Sometimes they ap- 
peared as corpHC-candles and death- warnings. Some- 
times a light was seen at a certain spot night after 
night, the reputed (iause being that at that spot some- 
thing tragical had formerly taken place — in most eases 
murder. Improved agriculture and drainage has 
banished '* Will," for the marshes and bogs being re- 
moved, there is no longer a cause for his useless exist- 
ence. He may, however, still be seen by the curious 
in peat mosses and damp woods in certain conditions of 
the atmosphere. Occasionally, too, in church-yards 
and cemeteries a lambent light may be seen over 
graves. This is produced under certain conditions of 
soil and atmosphere ;by the gases which exude from 
decaying matter. Thus science throws its light on 
many things mysterious to our forefathers. 
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BROWNIES. 

Brownies were unearthly beings who occasionally 
visited farm-houses, and assisted in bofch indoor and 
outdoor work, giving valuable help alike by night 
and day, and taking neither fee nor reward for their 
exertions. One of the most celebrated of these was 
the "Brownie of Blednoch" — the famous Aiken 
Drum — **a strange and unearthly wight," who one 
evening arrived at a farm-house in the days when toil- 
ing mortals were blessed with such help in their 
labours. But not at first did the inmates of the farm 
appreciate the worth of their unexpected visitant, for 
so extraordinary was the brownie's appearance that 
it struck terror to the hearts of all. The ** bairns," 
and even the " black dog'' shared in the fright, and 
the servant maid fainted. 

By-and-by the **auld guidwife " got the Bible, 
which she thought would " ward off. scaith." Bnt 
even the sacred volume ** feared nae Aiken Drum." 
At last the " auld guidman ordered him to speak, and 
say ** who he was, and whence he came.*' The 
Brownie replied — 

** I lived in a Ian' where we saw nae sky, 
I dwalt in a spot where a hurn rins na hy ; 
But I'se dwall now wi' you if ye like to try — 
Hae ye wark for Aiken Drum ? 

I'll shiel' a' your sheep i' the mornin* sune, 
I'll berry your crap by the licht o' the mune, 
And ba the bairns wi' an unkenned tune 
If ye*ll keep puir Aiken Drum. 

I'll loup the linn when ye canna wade, 
I'll ca' the kirn, and I'll turn the bread ; 
An' the wildest filly that ever ran rede 
I'se tame't," quoth Aiken Drum. 
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Pse seek nae gnids, gear, bond, nor mark, 
I use nae beddin', shoon, nor sark, 
But a cogfa* o' brose *tween the light and dark 
Is the wage o' Aiken Drum." 

The '*wyUe auld wife" began to consider the 
brownie's appearance most opportune. Their meat 
was abundant, their work was far behind, and their 
hands were few. Here was a volunteer offering his 
services for one meal a-day. It was too good a 
chance to be missed. Come what might — '* be he 
man, be he deil" — she thocht '* she'd try this Aiken 
Drum." 

To this resolution the others raised a violent opposi- 
tion, but she ordered them to be sUent, reminding 
them that it was near Hallowe'en, and the crop not 
yet gathered. So the brownie remained, and was as 
good as his word, for by day and night he toiled in- 
cessantly, and by 

" A word or a wjsh, an' the brownie oame sune, 
Sae helpful was Aiken Drum." 

and \vithal, so sociable was he that the '* bairns played 
harmless roun' his knee.'' 

This happy state of matters continued for many a 
day, till at last, one unlucky hour. 



« 



A new-made wife, fu' o' frippish freaks, 



Laid a mouldy pair o' her ain man's breeks 
By the brose o' Aiken Drum. 

The poor brownie felt quite insulted. He took this 
as a hint that his services were no longer required, 
and from that day forward he was no more seen — 

" An' sair missed was Aiken Drum." 

But he was not forgotten at Blednoch, for — 
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" Though the brownie o* Blednoch lang be gane, 
The mark o's feet's left on mony a stane ; 
And mony a wife and 'mony a wean 
Tell the feats o' Aiken .Drum. 

E'en now light loons that-gibe and sneer 
At spiritual guests an' a' sic gear, 
At the Glashnoc Mill hae swat wi' fear, 
And looked round for Aiken Drum. 

An' guidly folks hae gotten a fright, 
When the mune had set an' the stars gied nae light, 
At the roarin' linn, i' the howe o' the night, 
Wi' soughs like Aiken Drum." 

The labours of the brownie are thus indicated by 
Milton : — 

" The drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy flail had thrash'd the corn, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end. 
Then lays him down the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch'd out all the chimney length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And oropful out of doors he flings 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

When mortals are at rest. 
And snoring in their nest. 
Unheard and unespied. 
Through keyholes we do glide ; 
Oyer tables, stools, and shelves. 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 

And if the house be foul 

With platter, dish, or bowl. 

Upstairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep : 

There we pinch their arms and thighs ; 

None escapes, 'nor none espies. 
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But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the household maid, 
And duly she is paid ; 
For we use, before we go. 
To drop a tester in her shoe. 

Upon a mushroom's head 
Our tablecloth we spread ; 
A grain of rye or wheat 
Is manchet which we eat ; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink. 
In acorn cups fill'd to the brink. 

The brains of nightingales, 
With unctuous fat of snails. 
Between two cockles stew'd, 
Is meat that's easily chewed ; 
Tails of worms and marrow of mice 
Do make a dish that's wondrous nice. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly. 

Serve us for our minstrelsy ; 

Grace said we dance a while. 

And so the time beguile ; 

And if the moon doth hide her head. 

The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewy grass 

So nimbly do we pass. 

The young and tender stalk 

Ne'er bends when we do walk ; ' 

Yet in the morning may be seen 

Where we the night before have been. 

Workers in our day are not assisted in their labour 
by such friendly spirits. But their places have been 
taken by agencies of a more powerful nature, unknown 
to our forefathers. The untiring spirit contained in 
the boiler of the steam-engine lightens and expedites 
labour in every department ; it threshes out the pre- 
cious grain of the farmer quicker and more 
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thoroughly than the magic flail of Aiken Drum; 
carries our ships through the waves with *' swiftness 
and despatch ; " and whirls our carriages along the 
iron rails at a mile a minute. 

The boast of the fairy Puck—" I'll put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes '' — has been 
fully realised in these latter days, when we can read 
at our breakfast tables what happened on the previous 
evening in our most distant colonies, for news from 
all parts of the world can now be flashed along the 
electric wires almost quicker than thought itself. 

WITOHORAFT, &0. 

The trials for witchcraft in the seventeenth century 
are a dark blot in the history of our island. But to 
these only a passing reference need be made here. 
They are fully described, and the whole subject of 
witchcraft thoroughly discussed, by Sir Walter Scott 
in his " Tales of a Gfrandfather " and his ''Letters on 
Demonology." From these and other interesting 
works we learn that long before that time there was 
a Arm belief in the existence of persons of both sexes 
possessed of magical arts, obtained by entering into a 
compact with Satan, and by means of which they 
could work injury, or, it might be, good to others as 
they felt disposed. 

li the seventeenth century this belief was universal. 
Both high and low were brought under suspicion, 
often on very slender evidence. Cross-tempered old 
women living in loneliness and poverty, weak in body 
and mind, and perhaps given to '' envying and griev- 
ing at the good of others,'^ were closely watched, and 
if misfortune overtook the families or those who had 
offended or slighted them, and against whom they 
may have been heard to utter evil wishes, the poor 
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creatures were dragged before the authorities, and 
charged with being witches. Any little peculiarities 
they may have possessed were used as evidence 
against them, especially the habit of muttering and 
speaking to themselves, as old people sometimes do, 
for this was considered sure proof of intercouse witli 
Satan. They were tried, and often tortured, and 
rarely escaped death at the stake. Some who were 
executed, however, says Sir Walter Scott, richly do- 
served their fate. Impostors of both sexes were found 
who deluded credulous persons by pretending an in- 
tercourse with supernatural powers, and furnished 
those who consulted them with potions for the pur- 
pose of revenging themselves on their enemies, which 
were in fact poisonous compounds, sure to prove fatal 
to those who partook of them. — Tals8 of a Grandfather. 
From the old records of synods, presbyteiies, and 
kirk-sessions we find that those who dealt in witch- 
craft, and used superstitious observances, not unfre- 
quently fell under the censure of the Kirk. In 
the interesting work entitled '' Inverurie and the 
Earldom of Garioch,'' we lind the following ex- 
tract from the records of the Synod of Aberdeen about 
1648: — '* Setters on of midsummer fires to be pun- 
ishit." Dr Davidson also says — "Belief in demon- 
craft was, in 1594, so prevalent that ministers and 
elders were directed by the Church to make all efforts 
to put an end to the superstitious practice of leaving 
' a good man's croft ' uncultivated on a farm or estate. 
It was a piece of ground left in the occupation of 
supernatural beings, in honour of whom the tillers of 
the soil threw stones upon it with some ceremonies." 
*' 1657, March 7th, John Mill and Isabel Mackie 
confessed the sin of charming. He began his repeu- 
ance. She had to wait till he was through in order 
to get the Sackcloth, of which there had been but one 
in stock." 
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In another old record, dated lith April, 1648, we 
read — ** Concerning the kindlying of bonfyres upon 
superstitious nightis, viz., Midsomer and Allhallowmes, 
the Assemblie ordaines that the seyerall Presbyteries 
tak exact notice of abuses in that kynd within ther 
boundis ; and that the severall heretouris, and in ther 
absence the principall tenentis, with the concurrance 
of the elderis in eache paroche, cairfiiUie observe delin- 
quentis, that they may be censured according to the 
acts of the Kirk." And again — ** June 3, 1649 — 
Compeirs Issobell Scogian and confesses that, having 
had ane sore and vehement paine in her heid since 
Lambes (Lammas), that when Issobel Kelloch, spous 
to Archibal Colzier, did borrow ane courche (a cover- 
ing for the head) from her, she off late, since the said 
Issobel Kelloch was blotted for ane witch, did goe unto 
her and sought health ; whereupone Issobell Kelloch 
desired her to forgive her, and sat downe upone her 
knees and said thryse owre, ' Lord, send thee thy 
health ; ' after which she confessed she was much 
eased. The Session resolves to lay by this for a time, 
till the said Issobel Kelloch be tryed, and in the 
meantime the Presbytrie s to be sought concerning 
the censure off the said Issobel Scogian.'* ** June 4, 
1649. — This day the Sessione mett, and taking to 
consideratione that Issobel Kelloch, spous to Archi- 
bald Colzier in Daigetie, hes bene this mony years 
under ane eviU report for witchcraft, and that now she 
hes been delated by Robt. Maxwell, late Warlock, he 
avowing in her face and condescending upon tymes 
and places when he has sene her at meetings with the 
devil 1, and going to death with it ; as also considering 
that she is blotted laitlie by other witches that have 
beine execut in Aberdour, and that sundry malisones 
are lykelie to be proven against her, do recommend 
it to my Ladie Calender, lytrentrix off Daigetie, and 
Wm. Lithell, her officer, to cause put her in firmance 
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that she may be tryed and brought to confessione." 
•* June 17, 1649. — The Sessione appoynts ane com- 
issioneto be procured for the further tryall and judg- 
ing of Issobel Kelloch, confessing witch, since the 
Fresbytrie hes seine her confessions, and have found 
them such as may bring her to ane assysse ; and be- 
cause she is ane pure (poor) body the charges to be 
taken out of the boxe as the Ladie Callender, on 
whose ground she lives, refuses to bear them." 
** July 1, 1649. — Given out of the boxe for Issobel 
Kelloch's charges, in procuring ane comissione for her 
tryall, and in things that concerned her burning, 24 
lib. 4.4.*' — Pastoral Work in Covenanting Times, by the 
Rev. H. Hoss, LL,D., Bridge of Allan. 

** At Tring, in Hertfordshire, as late as the year 
1751, and within twenty miles of the capital, they 
seized on two superannuated wretches, crazed with 
age, and overwhelmed with infirmities, on a suspicion 
of witchcraft ; and, by trying experiments, drowned 
them in a horse-pond.'* — Selhome. 

The belief in this imaginary crime was general. 
James YI. wrote a treatise against witchcraft, 
and many persons lost their lives on suspicion 
of guilt. The last Scotch trial for witchcraft took 
place at Dumfries in 1707; but for long after 
a belief in sorcery survived, in rural districts 
at least. Even at this day we read in the 
newspapers from time to time of cases of supposed 
witchcraft, both in this country and also in America, 
which shows that credence in the black art is not yet 
altogether extinct. It was believed by the vulgar 
that **the art that none may name'* was taught in 
Italy in schools kept for the purpose. Perhaps the 
most celebrated of those reputed magicians was 

** The wondrous Michael Scott, 

A wizard of such dreaded fame 
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That, when in Salamanca's cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame." 

Sir Michael Soott of Balwearie lived in the thir- 
teenth century, and was, it is said, one of the am- 
bassadors sent to bring Margaret the Maid of Norway 
to Scotland on the death of Alexander III. He was 
a man of much learning, and wrote several treatises 
on natural philosophy, and a commentary on Aris- 
totle, printed at Venice in 1496. He was given to 
the study of astrology, chiromancy, physiognomy, 
alchemy, and such like sciences, which in those days 
were known only to the learned few. He had spent 
much of his time abroad, was believed to be possessed 
of magical books which eould not be opened without 
danger, and was looked on by the common people as 
an undoubted wizard. His fame survives in many a 
wild legend, and in the south of Scotland any work of 
great labour and antiquity is ascribed either to the 
agency of ** auld Michael," Sir William Wallace, 
or the devil. ''For Mr Michael's name did terrifie 
each one ; " and when on clear winter evenings the 
simple peasantry around Balwearie beheld him sur- 
veying the starry Urmament from the towers of his 
castle (the ruins of which are still to be seen near 
Kirkcaldy), they crossed themselves in fear and trem- 
bling, believing the great warlock was engaged in the 
performance of his magical arts. 

Another professor of the black art was the ** wizard 
laird of Skene," in Aberdeenshire, who crossed the 
loch of Skene on the ice in a carriage and four after 
one night's frost. The laird had a loaded pistol in 
his hand ready to shoot the driver if he dared to 
disobey orders and look behind; but he, impelled 
by curiosity, glanced back as they were leaving the 
loch, and| to his horror, saw two black dogs seated 
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on the carriage wheels. At that moment the wheels 
went heavily down into the sand at the edge of the 
loch, and on moonlight nights the tracks of the wheels 
are to be seen on the surface of the loch. On one 
occasion the laird was attacked by robbers. He 
calmly requested them to be seated, and promised to 
give them all the money he had. He then walked 
away, and by his magical skill left the robbers effec- 
tually "reistit** — that is, unable to move from their 
seats till the wizard saw fit to remove the spell — a 
handy way of disposing of the fraternity, unavailable 
in these degenerate times. 

A local legend relates that when at length the 
wizard lay on his deathbed a dove and a raven, em- 
blematic of the powers of good and evil, were ob- 
served fighting on the roof of the mansion. The laird 
was much troubled when informed of the circumstance, 
and ordered one of his servants to go and watch the 
result. By and by the man returned, and said that, 
after a long and bitter conflict, the dove had gained 
the victory, and had driven away the raven. On 
hearing this the wizard, it is said, felt comforted. 

Witches were reckon ed to be human beings. Fairies 
were supposed to be fallen angels. In Aberdeen- 
shire, about sixty years ago, on Bed-day, rowan tree 
and red woodbine were put over the doors of byres 
to keep the witches from taking away th6 cows' milk 
during the ensuing year — 

'* Rowan tree and red woodbin 
Will had the witches on come in.*' 

On the coast, some distance north from Aberdeen, 
lived a laird and his only daughter. His wife was 
dead, and this girl was his sole companion. One day 
they were looking from a window of their mansion. 
On one side lay stretched out the blue waters of the 
North Sea^ dotted with the sails of ships ; in the 
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fields on the other side, husbandmen were following 
the plough. '* Father," said the girl, '* I could stop 
all those ships and ploughs." Her father, thinking 
she was in jest, asked her to do so. She uttered 
some magical words, and immediately the ships and 
ploughs were ** reistit,'' with the exception of one 
plough, which had concealed in it a piece of rowan 
tree, and so was proof against enchantment.' The 
girl's father sternly inquired who had taught her 
that ? Her mother, she replied, who, unknown to the 
husband, had been a proficient in the black art. The 
story had a tragic ending. Shocked beyond measure 
at finding his daughter a witch, and to prevent her 
from being publicly burned at the stake, the laird sent 
for a surgeon, and had her bled to death. 

It was believed that the spirit could not rest after 
death, if the body had not Christian burial. Some- 
times, when a murder was committed, the remains 
were put out of the way. By the repetition of some 
formida, a spirit was invoked to find the spot where 
the body was concealed, that it might be laid in 
peace in the ** auld kirkyard.'* This ceremony was 
called '' summonsing," and was frequently used by the 
relatives of the deceased. 

A. story is told in my native place of two children 
who were lost in a marsh, known as the Black Moss. 
Some say they were murdered, others afiirm that 
they were accidentally drowned while crossing the 
moss on an errand. Be that as it may, their remains 
could not be found. The distressed parents applied 
for assistance to some professor of the black art. He 
repaired to the moss, and conjured up a large black 
dog, which dived to the bottom of a ^'moss pot'' and 
brought the bodies to the surface. Having accom- 
plished its task, the dog disappeared, and was never 
seen again. A ghostly light is said to haunt the 
spot. Walking in the vicinity one very dark evening 
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in the end of autumn, I observed a light slowly mov- 
ing backwards and forwards near the haunted spot, 
and was rather puzzled to account for it, till casually 
informed soon after that it was caused by an indus- 
trious crofter — employed at a public work during 
the dstiy — ploughing his field by the light of a lamp 
carried by his son. 

Marriage could be stopped by sorcery. A girl 
in Aberdeenshire had two lovers. One was success- 
ful in gaining her hand. On the day of her wedding, 
which was celebrated in the old Scotch fashion, the 
procession had to pass a field where the disappointed 
swain was ploughing. Shortly after it passed, the 
young man said to a comrade— ** Mind my horses for 
a little till I go and see the marriage." By this time 
the party had entered the house, and the ceremony 
was begun. Scarcely had the minister uttered the 
first words of the service when the bride fell down in 
a swoon. The bridegroom, who suspected some mis- 
chief was at work, requested the minister to stop for 
a few minutes. He then snatched out the knife and 
fork which, in the olden times, each guest carried, and 
crossed them on her breast. She presently recovered, 
and the ceremony and subsequent festivities went on 
without a hitch. The young man who had tried to 
stop the proceedings returned to the field. His com- 
rade said to him — " Well, did you seethe marriage ? *' 
"Yes," he replied, **but there's folks yonder as 
clever as I am. I have been outwitted.'* 

Red-eyed persons were suspected of witchcraft. 
An old woman told me of two sisters who lived to- 
gether, one of whom had red eyes, and was supposed 
to be "uncanny." She died, '*and," said my aged 
neighbour, "she was a bonnie corpse when her eyes 
were shut." 

There were, too, magic words, such as the horse- 
man's wordy the mason's word, the miller's word, and 
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so forth. In order to be a true miller, it was re- 
quisite to be a miiUoright (a miller) ^ and to be initiated 
into the mysteries of the '* miller's word/* or power 
of working the mill by magic. 

A meal-mill stood in bygone days in a lovely glen. 
Olose by is a sylvan retreat of great natural beauty, 
which, in the summer months, is the chosen resort of 
picnic parties from far and near. The old mill is now 
among the things that were, but busy meal and 
saw-mills in the same place, driven not by magic, 
but by the waters of the Don, are constantly in 
operation on both sides of the river. In the old 
mill was a man who was versed in all the minutiae 
of the craft — natural and supernatural. One day two 
smart-looking young men came down the river-side, 
and, seeing the old man standing in the mill door, the 
one said to the other — ** I wonder if the mannie's a 
miller,'* and spat in the mill lade. No sooner had he 
done so than a great commotion rose in the lade, which 
shook the mill to its foundations, and at the same time 
stopped the machinery. The miller ran out and said 
to the strangers — "You scoundrels, you've stopped 
my mill." They exclaimed — " The man is a miller," 
and shook hands with him in token of camaradarie. 

When a cow, through the supposed agency of 
witchcraft, "went off her milk," some articles of 
clothing belonging to the master of the house were 
put on her back, and she was led to the public 
road, and left to go whither she pleased. It was be- 
lieved she would walk straight to the abode of the 
person who had "witched" her. 

The first time a cow left the byre after calving she 
was made to pass over a live coal, to prevent the 
witches taking away her milk. A silver coin was put 
into the pail to keep away the evil eye. If any one 
entered the byre, he or she must step over fire. 
The first time a plough was used after New 
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Tear's Day, whisky and ale were poured into the 
'* coulter/' 

On Red-day a branch of rowan tree was gathered, 
the sign of the Cross made, the branch waved, and 
the words ** A vaunt thee, Satan " pronounced, then 
the branch was placed over the house door. 

Witches were believed to ride at will on broom- 
sticks, and to raise storms. Sometimes the witches 
assumed the form of a cat. A wild story is told of a 
man who entered his house one evening after dark, 
and said to his wife — ''There was a queer thing 
happened to me to-night. As I was passing such a 
place some one caUed out, 'Figgots o' Faggots is 
dead.' " The cat was sitting quietly by the fire, and 
on hearing the man's remarks she started up, ex- 
claimed — *' Faggots dead J** ran out of the house, 
and was never seen again. 

In some parts of England it is considered unlucky 
to meet a white hare; and in Scotland hares were 
very much associated with witchcraft. The popular 
belief was that ordinary shot had no effect on witches 
in the form of these animals. They might be killed 
by a crooked sixpence, a button,' or, in fact, almost 
anything but lead. Nor is this fancy exploded even 
yet. Only the ofcher day I was told by an 
aged friend who knew personally several men who 
had tried to shoot bares, and in one case a black 
rabbit that night after night kept prowling about 
their premises, but had signally failed. One at least 
of these worthy men had losses among his live stock 
soon after the visits of the supposed witches. 

** Witches* clews " were dropped about farm-stead- 
ings and the neighbourhood of dwellings with malice 
intent. A blacksmith's wife one day spied something 
near her door in the shape of a small ball of worsted, 
which she at once set down as a witch's clew. She 
called to her husband, who was in the smiddy — 
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* * Jamie, what's this ? " The worthy blacksmith came 
at her call, and together thej examined the dread ob- 
j ect from a respectful distance. They durst not venture 
to touch it, for who could estimate the danger that 
might accompany the rash handling of anything be- 
longing to the ** black art ? ** At the same time they 
. did not care to have anything so uncannt/ about their 
premises, so they resolved to try the well-known 
charm of fire. Accordingl}' the blacksmith's bellows 
were set to work, and a bar of iron brought to a white 
heat, but just as they were about to try its effects on 
the dread object, their son, a bright and promising 
boy, came up, surveyed the supposed witch's clew for 
a moment, and then coolly exclaimed, rather to the 
discomfiture of his respected parents — **0h! that's 
the nap of my Tam o' Shanter." 

I remember hearing of a small farmer whose garden 
was visited every evening for some time by a black 
rabbit. He and his neighbours tried to shoot it, but 
failed. Soon after, one of his cows happened to take 
ill and die, and of course the poor rabbit, which had 
come with an eye to his greens, was blamed for the 
misfortune in his byre. 

A friend of mine told me that her father — a ser- 
geant — when enlisting recruits somewhere abroad, 
lodged with a woman who used to say to him — 
'' Sergeant, go to such-and-such a place to-day, and 
you will find a man;** or, ** You need not go out. 
Sergeant, you will have no luck to-day." Her prog- 
nostications invariably proved correct. She offered 
to impart to him the secret of her knowledge, but the 
good Sergeant thought it as well to have nothing to 
do with the '* works of darkness," and declined to be 
initiated. 

In '* Legendary Ballads/' compiled by J. S. 
Roberts, we are told that the Scottish witch was a 
vulgar sort of monster, confining herself to injuring 
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the health of parties against whom she had a grudge, 
drawing the milk from cows, changing herself into a 
hare, a cat, or a dog. Instances of their having the 
power of practising transformation upon others than 
themselves, as recorded in this ballad, are exceedingly 
rare. Isobel Gt>wdie, who was burned as a witch in 
1662, gives the following as the charm which had to 
be repeated when she resolved to be changed into a 
hare : — 

*' I sail go intill a hare, 
With sorrow, sigh, and meikle care ; 
And I Ball go in the devil's name. 
Ay while I come hame again." 

The following, from her confession, as recorded in 
'* Pitcaim's (Mminal Trials," is not without interest : 
— ** He (the devil) would send me now and then to 
Aulderne on some errands to my neighbours, in the 
shape of a hare. I was one morning, about the break 
of the day, going to Aulderne in the shape of a hare, 
and Patrick Papley's servants, in Kilhill, being go- 
ing to their labouring, his hounds, being with them, 
ran after me, being in the shape of a hare. I ran 
very long, but was forced, being weary, at last to take 
my own house. The door being left open, I ran in 
behind a chest, and the hounds, followed in ; but they 
went to the other side of the chest, and I was forced 
to run forth again, and won into another house, and 
there took leisure to say — 

* Hare, hare, God send thee care ; 
I am in a hare's likeness now. 
But I sail be a woman e'en now ; 
Hare, hare, God send thee care.* 

And so I returned to my own shape, as I am at this 
instant, again. The dogs will sometimes get some 
bites of us when we are in hares, but will not get us 
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killed. When we turn out of a hare's likeness to oof 
own shape we will have the bites, and rives, ani 
scratches on our bodies. When we would be in thd 
shape of cats we did nothing but cry and wraw (cater^ 
waul), and riving, and, as it were, worrying on one 
another ; and when we come to our own shapes again 
we will find the scratches and rives on our skin ver| 
sore. When one of us, or more, are in the shape oil 
cats, and meet with any others, our neighbours, w4 
will say — l 

" Devil speed thee ; | 

Gk> thoa with me I ' 

and immediately they will turn in the shape of a cat, 
and go with us. When we will be in the shape ol 
crows we will be larger than ordinary crows, and will 
sit upon branches of trees/' | 

It makes the blood run cold to read of the varioM 
devices which were resorted to in order to extort a 
confession from the poor unfortunate victims of sus- 
picion. One common torture consisted in the use of 
the **brodders needles." These were needles or pin^ 
about three inches in length, and were stuck into ce^ 
tain marks in the bodies of the suspects, popularly 
known as '* the devil's marks." If the persofl 
*' brodded" felt no pain, or did the part not bleed, 
the marks were looked on as certainly of the EtiI 
one's making. Sir W. Scott says: — ** Besides th§ 
fact that the persons of old people especially some^ 
times contain spots void of sensibility, there is also' 
room to believe that the professed prickers used a pin,' 
the point or lower part of which was, on bein^ 
pressed down, sheathed in the upper, which ws^ 
hollow for the purpose, and that which appeared to 
enter the body did not pierce it at all." 

In 1678. the Privy Council received the complaint 
of a poor woman who had been abused by a countrf 
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lagisirate, and one of those imposters called priokers. 
'hey expressed high displeasure against the presump- 
^on of the parties complained against, and treated 
lie pricker as a common cheat. 

The ** boots" were used for severe pressure on the 
dgs; the ' ' caspieclaws " for wedging the arms in a 
•ainful manner; and the '*pilniewinks" — a species 
f thumb-screw — produced the most excruciating tor- 
are when applied to the fingers. The ** thumbkin " 
ras made after a model brought from Muscovy by the 
ohuman Dalzell for practice on the tender fingers of 
be Covenanters. 

After the Eevolution^ King William was desirous 
f seeing and feeling the torture which his faithful 
riend and minister, Eev. William Garstairs, had en- 
iured for his sake. It was brought to him, and he 
mt his thumb into the instrument. Carstairs gave 
t a courtier-like squeeze ; the King bade him screw 
larder, which he did ; the King exclaimed — ** Hold ! 
ne more turn, and I would confess anything." 

No wonder that under such protracted torture the 
ictims sometimes confessed crimes of which they 
rare innocent. But this brought no relief. The 
langled limbs and quivering flesh were released only 
D be consigned to the gibbet and the flames. These 
rials were universal in England and the Continent, as 
rell as in Scotland. A learned author of the present 
ay says : — ^' Had it not been that the persons ac- 
used confessed their guilt in seeking to have dealings 
dth the Wicked One, and were at times rather vain 
t being thought invested with supernatural power, 
liere would have been fewer imprisonments and fewer 
urnings for the crime. And with all the boasted 
Togress of the present time, perhaps in a century or 
wo, others will look back with as great surprise on the 
able turnings and spiritualistic professions of this age 
fi we do on the witchcraft of the seventeenth century." 
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THB horseman's WOKD. 

I have merely mentioned the subject of ''magic 
words." It might be added that those in possession 
of the horseman's word could tame and make docile 
and obedient 

"The wildest filly that ever ran rede.'' 

Such, however, were few. In rural districts 
fcurmers and farm servants met at times professedly 
to initiate one of their number into the secret, but in 
recdity to indulge in practical joking and spirit 
drinkii'g. The novice was led into a darkened apart- 
ment, some buffoonery was gone through, and in the 
end a rough joke was played on the young horse- 
man, such as emptying a bucket of cold water on his 
head. He was also expected to pay for the whisky 
consumed. 

OHABMRD WELLS. 

Befbre referring more particularly to a legend of 
deep interest, just a word on the subject of 
''charmed wells.** We are told that if you drop 
a crooked pin into certain charmed wells, 
you may obtain the fulfillment of three wishes, pro- 
viding they are mshed before the pin reaches the 
bottom. Tourists who have visited these wells say 
that, judging from the accumulation of these useful 
articles of the toilet visible in the depths of the well, 
the efficacy of the charm must hare been abundantly 
proved. When at the table beware of spilling the 
salt, or should you inadvertently do such an unlucky 
thing, be sure at once to throw a pinch over your left 
shoulder, to avert the misfortune that would be sure 
to follow such a catastrophe. 
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THE MAYDEN STANE OF BENNAOHtE. 

Those ancient scalptured stones which we find here 
and there throughout the island, and about the origin 
and significance of which antiquarians are undecided, 
have, in many cases, legends attached to them by the 
superstitious. One of the most remarkable of these 
is the ** May den Stane of Bennachie/' situated in the 
pEuish of Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeenshire. The 
dimensions and general characteristics of this strange 
monument of bygone ages are described in an interest- 
ing pamphlet by the late Rev. J. Longmuir, D.D., of 
Aberdeen. Its true history is unknown, although it 
is conjectured that it may have been erected to mark 
the burying-plaee of a maiden of rank. It is spoken 
of by Dr J. Hill Burton, in his History of Scotland, as 
''one of the most ancient and unearthly of all these 
stones ; " and in the popular tradition of the district 
is the subject of a wild and gruesome tale. 

The maiden of Drumdurno was the belle of five 
parishes, and as good as beautiful. She was young 
and light-hearted, and suitors came round her in 
plenty. One was fortunate in gaining her hand, and 
was received as her acknowledged lover. Her unsuc- 
cessful wooers retired disappointed, but all, with one 
exception, wishing long life and happiness to the 
*' Maiden of Drumdurno," in the new relationship on 
which she was about to enter. But in that heart there 
brooded thoughts of vengeance. A rejected suitor, 
wandering ,one evening in the dark woods of Pittro- 
drie, thinking bitterly of his successful rival, ex- 
claimed aloud — ** Oh that my eternal destruction 
could plague their earthly peace, how soon and sure 
the bargain would be mine !'' 

Scarcely had he uttered the rash words than a 
voice replied — ** Capital wish! I'll do the thing for 
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you on your own terms !" Thus a compact, ruinous to 
the luckless lover of Druindurno, and entailing '* per- 
petual vassalage on the heedless avenger/' was 
entered into that night in the lone Pittodrie woods. 
On the day before the wedding the maiden was busy 
baking cakes for the bridal feast. Her heart was 
light with joyful anticipations, and as she baked she 
gaily lilted one of the love songs of her native land. 
*'It sets ye well to bake, lass, gin ye had ony mair 
speed at it.** The bantering remark was uttered by 
a handsome rollicking stranger, who had been loung- 
ing about for some time, pretending to be in search 
of work. ** I kenna whether it sets me weel or no," 
replied the maid; '*but I think nane could grudge 
wi' my speed.'* After some further banter, the 
stranger undertook to lay a '' causey" to the top of the 
neighbouring mountain before she had finished her 
firlot, on condition that, if successful, her hand and 
haert should be his reward. 

She thoughtlessly agreed to the proposal, deeming 
it a piece of idle fun. The stranger went on his way, 
and the maiden continued her task. The gloaming 
drew on apace, and the firlot of meal was nearly 
ended. The stranger and his wager were forgotten. 
The bride's thoughts were all of her bridegroom, 
and she longed for his presence, for he had promised 
to be with her **'twixt the gloamin' and the mirk.'' 
The night came down gloomy and wet. **It*s nae 
that, nor mony sic like, *ill gar him bide frae me, 
but I'm wae to see him weet," said the maiden, as 
she looked out to see if her lover was coming to keep 
his tryst ; and as she spoke she glanced at the cloud 
gathering on the hill, when, oh horror! she saw a 
'* well-laid causey *' up the slopes of Bennachie. At 
the same time she beheld the stranger, who, she now 
discovered, was no other than the Prince of Darkness, 
quickly and noiselessly coming to claim his reward. 
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*' Fast she flies, as fast pursued, 
Straining for Pittodrie wood ; 
' Jamie ! ' shrieks the f rantio maiden, 
As he wildly scours the hill." 

But alas ! vain was all human aid. The unuttered 
prayer of her heart, howeTer, was granted, for just 
as the ''foul fiend" was about to clasp her in his 
arms, she was turned into a block of lifeless granite, 
and there she stands to this day. 

'* Lone and last of all the clachan, 
With her bake-brod and bread-spade, 
Aye she bids the maids of Garioch 

Guard the vows that love has made. 
Love is holy, love is solemn ; 
Think of this mysterious column T' 

• 
The ** causey " is said to be still extant, although 
overgrown with rank heather ; and the neighbourhood 
bears the reputation of being haunted. 

" And quick the pace, and quick the pulse, 
Wha wanders there alane, 
Atween Pittodrie's haunted wood 
An' the dowie Mayden Stane." 

Nor is this the only legend belonging to Bennachie. 
Within a short distance of the pretty and thriving 
village of Kemnay are several large boulders of stone, 
one of which gives to the farm on which it is situated 
the name of Gf^reatstone. Gf^eologists trace their 
origin to the glacial period, but this theory is rejected 
by the superstitious in favour of a more romantic and 
weird story. The Enemy of Mankind, they say, was 
surveying the lands of the Garioch from the top of 
the mountain, when his eye fell on the Kirk of Kem- 
nay, where laboured a very holy and devoted clergy- 
man. His malignity was stirred up against that 
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valiant soldier of the Cross, and he threw the houlders, 
one after another, with intent to annihilate both 
church and priest. His wicked designs, like certain 
fiendish plots for the destruction of life and property 
in the present day, were providentially frustrated. 
The stones missed their aim, and lie peacefully where 
they fell ; and the warfare of good against evil is still 
zealously carried on in the lands of the Qarioch. 

JOOE O' BENNACHIB. 

In the hill of Tap o* Noth, at some distance north- 
wards from Benuachie, is to be seen a large stone 
having on it tl\e impress of a man's hand, considerably 
larger than the usual size. This stone, it is said, was 
thrown by a celebrated giant named ** Jock o' Ben- 
nachie " at another worthy, who bore the appellation 
of ** Jock o' Tap o' Noth." What hurt the presiding 
genii of the latter mountain received is not related, 
but the giant's five fingers are distinctly imprinted on 
the huge missile. 

A similar story is told of a stone in the island of 
Shapinsay, which bears four marks on one side, 
and one on the other like to the thumb, and four^ 
finger's of a giant's hand. It is called '^Mooro's 
Stane," and is i^aid, by popular tradition, to have been 
thrown by a giant from tiie Moul Head of Deerness 
at some person in Eday, but fell short of the mark, 
and alighted on Shapinsay, where it still remains. 

In Lady Kirk, at Burnwick, is a stone about four 
feet long, and two broad, and about eight inches 
thick — somewhat in the shape of a boat — and bearing 
the prints of a man's feet. This stone, according to 
the traditions of the Orcades, was used by St Magnus 
as a boat to ferry him across the Pentland Firth. 
The journey being safely accomplished, the relic 

** Was carried straight 
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In great procession to St Mary's fane, 
Where still it lies, exciting wonder great, 

With the Saint's bare feet printed on it plain. 
Which proves the truth of this amazing story, 

So much redounding to St Magnus' glory." 

To return to "Jock o' Bennaohie." Jock was a 
giant who had his dwelling in the mountain. His 
great strength, however, yielded to the superior 
power of enchantment. He lies hidden in a cave 
under a spell, and secured by lock and key. An old 
prophecy says that 

" A wife's ae son wi' ae e'e 
Shall find the key of Bennachie." 

The prophecy remains unfulfilled. The key has not 
been found, and Jock remains spellbound in his lonely 
cave in Bennachie. 

THE "OHOOSEBS OF THE SLAIN.'* 

In the mythology of the Qoths and other northern 
nations we find the Valkveiurs, or ** choosers of the 
slain," known also as the *' fatal sisters." They were 
female deities, and, mounted on swift black horses, 
with drawn swords in their hands, were supposed to 
select those, during the crash and din of battle, who 
were destined to death — 

** Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing ; 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk clash, and helmet ring. 

Sisters ! hence, with spurs of speed, 
Each her thundering falchion .wield ; 

Each bestir her sable steed ; 
Hurry ! hurry ! to the field." 

A story familiar to every reader of Scottish History 
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has doubtless a similar origin. The talented and 
fascinating, but ill-starred James IV. of Scotland re- 
solved to make war with his brother-in-law, King 
Henry VIII. of England. Queen Margaret used 
every means in her power to dissuade her husband 
from his rash resolve. Probably she well knew the 
superior strength and equipments of the army that 
would be brought against him, as well as the imperi- 
ous temper of her royal brother. But all her entreaties 
were of no avail, even though backed by those of the 
King's most trusty councillors. While the whole 
military resources of the nation were being mar- 
shalled to the call of their monarch, an event took 
place which was calculated to throw a gloom over the 
enterprise. At the dead hour of midnight an appari- 
tion appeared at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, and 
a voice was heard thundering forth the names and 
titles of those who were doomed to fall in the coming 
battle. A gentleman walking on the balcony of his 
residence hearing his name called out amongst the 
rest, hastily threw down a piece of silver, and cried 
out— '^I appeal from that summons, judgment, and 
sentence " — 

** Thy fatal summons I deny, 
And thine infernal lord defy, 
AppeaUng me to Him on high, 
Who burst the sinner's yoke." 

, ** At that dread accent with a scream 
Parted the pageant like a dream — 
The summoner was gone." 

The opposing armies met on the field of Flodden at 
mid-afternoon on the 9th of September, 1513. The 
Scottish forces fought with a courage perhaps never 
equalled, but at length the English gained the vic- 
tory through a want of foresight on the part of the 
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Scotch. When darkness closed in, and the combat- 
ants could no longer distinguish friend from foe, 
10,000 of the Scotch lay dead on the field. The 
losses on the English side were so great that both 
nations were said to have been drowned in tears. 
With the exception of one gentleman, who appealed 
from the supernatural summons, not one of those 
cited survived the fatal field. Thus perished, in the 
flower of his manhood, the chivalrous James. 

The beautiful ballad, ** The Flowers o' the Forest," 
was written as a lament over the slain : — 

" I've heard a lilting at our yowe milking, 
Lasses a-lilting before the dawn of day ; 
But now they are moanin' un ilka green loanin'7- 
The Flowers ef the Forest are a' wede away. 

At buchts in the mornin' nae blythe lads are scornin', 
The lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae ; 

Nae daffin', nae gabbin', but sighin' and sabbin*, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin, and hies her away. 

In hairst at the shearin' nae youths now are jeerin', 
The bandsters are lyart, and runkled, and gray ; 

At fairs or at preachin', nae wooin', nae fleechin' — 
The Flowers o' the Forest are a' wede away. 

At e*en, at the gloamin', nae swankies are roamin' 
'Bout stacks wi* the lasses at bogle to play : 

But ilk ane sits drearie, lamentin* her dearie — 
The Flowers o' the Forest are a' wede away. 

Dule and wae for the order sent our lads to the border ! 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 
The Flowers o' the Forest, that foucht aye the foremost, 

The prime o' our land are cauld in the clay. 

We hear nae mair liltin' at our yowe milkin'. 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 

Sighin' and moanin' on ilka green loanin' — 
The Flowers o' the Forest are a' wede away." 
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NEW YBAb's day. 

Great faith was put in the ilrst-foot. Dark-haired 
people are considered most lucky to *' bring in the 
New Year." In some parts of England it is looked 
on as a misfortune if a female or a light-haired male 
be the earliest visitor, for this betokens ill luck for 
the rest of the year. 

In olden tiroes, on Twelfth Day, a large cake was 
made in which was placed a bean, and when the cake 
was cut whoever got the bean was elected king for 
the day, and called ** King of the Bean." 

Being the last of the Christmas holidays. Twelfth 
Day was formerly a day of great merry-making. On 
St Mark's Eve (April 24) many weird superstitions 
were believed in. One of these was ** watching the 
church porch." At the hour of midnight any person 
having the courage to stand in the church porch would 
see the spirits of all who were destined to die within 
the year walking in procession — 



« 'Tis now," replied the village belle, 
" St Mark's mysterious eve ; 



And all that old traditions tell 

I tremblingly believe ; 
How, when the midnight signal tolls, 

Along the church-yard green, 
A mournful train of sentenced souls 

In winding sheets are seen. 
The ghosts of all whom death shall doom 

Within the coming year 
In pale procession walk the gloom, 

Amid the silence drear.*' — Montgomery. 

In the northern counties of England, the ashes are 
riddled on the hearth on the "Vigil of St Mark's." 
If any member of the family is doomed to die within 
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the year the print of his or her shoe will be impressed 
on the ashes. 

May-dew is credited with the power of making the 
maiden who bathes her face in it ** beautiful for 
ever." ** This custom is still kept up in Edinburgh, 
the favourite place of resort being Arthur's Seat.'* 
On this night the witches — so believe the Germans — 
hold a conclave on the Brocken, in the Harz Moun- 
tainis. May was accounted a very unlucky month to 
get married in, "because thought to be under the 
influence of spirits adverse to happy households." 

**A Highlander never begins any undertaking of 
consequence on the 3rd of May, which is called La 
Sheachanna na hleanaghy or the dismal day." On the 
Yigil of St John's Day, called also Midsummer Day 
(June 24), many superstitious practices were ob- 
served. It was a popular belief that if any unmarried 
woman fasted on Midsummer Eve, and at midnight 
laid a clean cloth on the table, with bread, cheese, 
and ale, and then sat down as if about to eat, the 
street-door being left open, the person whom she was 
afterwards to marry would come into the room and 
drink to her by bowing After filling the glass she 
would leave it on the table, and making another bow 
retire." 

Large bonfires were also lighted on this night. 
These existed in India, Egypt, and among the Druids. 
Some suppose they were made to drive away evil 
spirits and dragons, for, says an old writer, *' the 
dragons hated nothing more than the styncke of 
brewyng bonys." 

SATLOBS AND ORCADIAN 8TJPBRSTITION8. 

Sailors aid fishermen are peculiarly superstitious. 
Our own North Sea is rich in legendary lore. Eomans 
and Goths, Danes, Scandanavians, and Normans, blue- 
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eyed Saxon maids, and ruthless inyaders, mermen and 
mermaidens, trolls, water-wraiths, and genii of the 
caves have from earliest ages been associated with her 
shores, and have supplied material for many a thrill- 
ing tale of true history, and many a wild romance. 
In the moonlight nights of winter, and through the 
dreamy summer gloamings of the storm-swept Or- 
cades, and the remote Ultima Thule, the mermaid 
combs her golden tresses, and by her witching strains 
lures the hapless mariner to destruction.. The water- 
wraith, in the form of an old woman of majestic sta- 
ture, haunts inland lochs and rivers, as well as firths, 
bays, and voes, and with loud shrieks gives warning 
of impending disaster. 

I am indebted to an Orcadian friend for the 
following superstitions and customs of his native 
islands: — **I have not heard much among sailors 
about unlucky days, except that Friday was not a 
lucky day to leave a port on, as Han Vanderdecken, 
of the phantom ship * The Flying Dutchman/ was 
said (by old tradition) to have sailed from a port in 
Holland on a Friday. He was a Dutch captain, and 
his ship had often been put back with contrary winds, 
' so he swore he would not come back again till he got 
to the East Indies, if he should turn to the windward 
(or beat against a head wind) till the day of judgment. 
So old sailors say he has often been seen with head 
winds and rough weather still turning to windward, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, under close-reefed top- 
sails, but no ship can get near enough to speak him. 

It is very common among plenty of fishermen to 
this day that, on their way to the fishing, if they meet 
certain persons they will have good luck, and if they 
meet others it will be the reverse. The old fishermen 
and sailors would not say ' the minister ' at sea on any 
consideration. If they had occasion to speak of him 
it was always * the gentleman with the black coat on,* 
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0? 'the parson,' or *his reverence,' as they thought 
the word * minister * was unlucky. And whistling was 
strictly prohibited, as it would raise the winds ; but 
they might sing as much as they liked. 

A great thing at one time was to take an old horse 
shoe to sea for luck. Some nailed it on the boat's 
bow. I remember onee seeing one nailed on a trad- 
ing ship's bow ; and most of the old trading ships 
from Scotch and English ports used to have one 
nailed on their bows for luck. And I have seen the 
women throw salt and sometimes old shoes on the 
men for luck when starting to go out fishing, and this 
is occasionally done yet. 

Another old custom was, if a male was leaving 
home to travel by sea, and the wind was ahead, his 
wife turned her petticoat to turn the wind round, and 
the same if he was expected home; and when the 
young women were looking for their sweethearts home 
from foreign voyages, or from Davis Straits, or from 
Greenland whale fishing, they used to turn their petti- 
coats, and go down to the seaside by themselves, and 
sing— 

blaw, ye winds, sae fair and free, 
Blaw back my ain dear lad to me ; 
Its — for his name I daurna tell. 
But bring him back I lo'e so well." 

If any woman threw water on a man it was a very 
bad omen— he was sure to be lost at sea. If a man 
forgot anything on his road to the boat he durst not 
turn back for it, for if he did he might as well 
stop ashore. A bridegroom must' not go to sea on 
any account. 

The brownie of Noltland Castle, in the island of 
Westray, like others of his kind, was a most industri- 
ous servant of all work. He laboured for years in the 
service of the family ; but reverses of fortune drove 
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the Balfours of that ilk from their ancestral home, 
and Noltland Castle has for a century been left to the 
keeping of the brownie, who ** celebrates the birtlis 
and marriages of the Balfours by a kind of spectral 
' illumination." This "wondrous blaze," akin to the 
tomb-fires of the Norse Sagas, does not, however, 
** gleam" before the last enemy visits the family of 
Balfour, but, says an Orcadian writer, ** to supply the 
omission, on the death of a Balfour, their rooky 
hound, which has followed the fortunes of the family 
for centuries, might have uttered such unearthly 
bowlings from his cadaverous jaws as only Mrs Bad- 
cliffe could have imagined, not described." 

The standing stones of Stenness, in the West Main- 
land of Orkney, are also interwoven with superstition 
and folk-lore. These ' * singular monuments of a long 
forgotten past '' are situated near the margin of the 
Loch of Stenness. They consist of what was origin- 
ally a circle of twelve stones, having in the centre the 
remains of a cromlech, or sacrificial altar. An im- 
mense stone, called the stone of Odin, perforated by a 
large hole, stood apart from the circle, and had be^n 
used, it is supposed, to secure the victims intended for 
the sacrifices. But, whatever may have been its ori- 
ginal intention, it came in more recent times to be the 
resort of lovers, who joined their right hands through 
the hole, and vowed eternal constancy to each other, 
in the belief that this ceremony would add additional 
solemnity to their betrothal. The stone was looked 
on with superstitious reverence by the Orcadians, 
even to the length of leaving some offering on visiting 
it. They also passed their young children through 
the hole, that they might not shake with palsy in old 
age. 

From the vows of Odin, however, there was a 
possibility of divorce. If the parties tired of each 
other they might break the engagement by repair- 
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ing to the neighbouring kirk of Steinhouse, and after 
** entering together, one went out at the south door, 
and the other at the north door, by which they were 
holden to be legally divorced, and free to make 
another choice." Unfortunately for antiquarians the 
stone of Odin was destroyed many years ago. 

In the island of Stromness lived, about the year 
1814, Bessie Millar, the original of Sir Walter Scott's 

" Noma of the Fitful Head." 

She eked out her livelihood by selling favourable 
winds to the sailors. '*He was a daring master 
of a vessel who left the roadstead of Stromness 
without paying his offering to propitiate Bessie 
Millar. Her fee was extremely moderate, being 
exactly sixpence, for which, as she explained herself, 
she boiled her kettle, and gave the bark the advan- 
tage of her prayers, for she disclaimed all unl&wful 
arts. The wind thus petitioned for was sure, she 
said, to arrive, though the mariner sometimes had to 
wait for it some time. The woman's dwelling and 
appearance were not unbecoming her pretensions. 
Her house, which was on the brow of the steep hiU 
on which Stromness is founded, was only accessible 
by a series of dirty and precipitous lanes. She herself 
was nearly a hundred years old, withered and dried 
up like a mummy ; a clay-coloured kerchief folded 
round ber head, corresponded in colour to her corpse- 
like complexion ; two light blue eyes, that gleamed 
with a lustre like that of insanity ; an utterance of 
astonishing rapidity ; a nose and chin that almost 
met together ; and a ghastly expression of cunning, 
gave her the effect of Hecate." 

Another object, around which the great novelist, 
historian, and poet has thrown a glamour of romance, 
is the " Dwarfie Stone" in Hoy. About 29 feet long, 
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14 to 15 broad, and from 2 to 6^ feet above ground^ 
it has been hollowed out by human hands, and is 
supposed to have been in days of old a heathen altar, 
and afterwards the abode of some Christian hermit, 
who lived in that lone desolate place among high 
heath and heather, '^ the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot." Superstition says it was the residence 
of Trail the Dwarf, who slept in the larger apart- 
ment, while his wife occupied the smaller. 

Above the Dwarfie Stone, on the face of the Ward 
Hill, was the ** wonderful carbuncle" of the Pirate. 
It was spoken of by the credulous as '' an enchanted 
stone, but was probably rather some water sliding 
down the face of a smooth rook, which, when the sun 
at such a time shines upon it, the reflection causeth 
the admirable splendour." Somewhat similar was the 
Diamond Kock in Cromarty, which, with its dear 
beacon-like flame„ was wont to 

'* Cheer the pilot's vision dreary 
Far, far at sea.'* 

In the Orcades, when an engaged couple were sepa- 
rated by death, it was customary for the survivor to 
take the corpse and formally resume the troth plight, 
in the belief that if this was not done, he or she would 
be haunted by the ghost of the departed, should 
another lover be chosen. 

Poultry were considered very bad shipmates, as it 
was believed they would raise a storm. The shark, 
the fiercest and most voracious of all the finny tribe, 
is regarded with superstitious dread by sailors. It 
follows ships in the hope of prey, and is preceded by 
a fish called the remora, or sucking fish, on the ap- 
pearance of which sailors know that the shark is not 
far off. From this propinquity the remora is often 
spoken of as the *^ shark's pilot." When a shark was 
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observed in the wake of a ship, its appearance was 
held to indicate the approohing death of some one on 
board, for the dread monster was believed to possess 
supernatural foreknowledge of the ooming of the last 
enemy. 

Petrels have long been regarded by the seafaring 
with uneasy forebodings. Making their appearance 
in great numbers previous to or during a storm, 
habited in mourning, and uttering a wailing cry of 
west, weet, they have been looked upon as the mes- 
sengers of death and disaster by the unfortunate sea- 
men. The name of petrel has been given them from 
their supposed ability to walk, like St Peter, on the 
water. But in addition to this they have had other 
names bestowed on them relating to their reputed 
ominous character, such as stormy petrels, witches, 
devil's birds, Mother Oarey's chickens, &c., and it has 
been asserted by the superstitious that not only do 
they forbode storm, wreck, and death, but that they 
actually possess power to bring on these calamities. 

Petrels, in common with many other birds, and 
some quadrupeds, have a nice perception of atmos- 
pheric changes, and seamen should be thankful for 
the salutary warning they give, instead of allowing 
themselves to be paralysed with fear on account of 
supposed supernatural presages of death. 

It is a matter of faith on some parts of the sea-coast 
that in foggy weather, or at night, the Pixies come out 
in the appearance of the natives of the place, and 
mislead travellers who have lost their way by direct- 
ing them towards the cliffs, that they might fall over 
and be killed. 

A Cornish legend tells of a giant named Bouza 
who inhabited that wild coast, and had arms of such 
extraordinary length that he could snatch sailors from 
the decks of ships as they passed. Tradition still 
points out his chair, and the stones which, like Jock 
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o' Bennachie, he used to throw for pastime with his 
brother. The treasures of those giants were guarded 
by spirits called Spriggans, who, it is said, were 
charitably disposed, and helped the poor out of their 
store. 

Mermaids were believed to have the power, like 
the fairies, of kidnapping children. A woman, says 
an old legend, was one day bathing her infant in a 
pool on the sea-beach near a town, when suddenly, 
with a cry of joy, it jumped from her arms into the 
sea. She thought it was drowned, but in an instant 
it came to the surface, and she received it back again, 
more beautiful and bright than ever. She took it 
home, and cared for it as usual, never dreaming for 
a moment that it was not her own infant ; but some 
old folks in the town knew that it was a mermaid's 
changeling. The child grew up a lovely woman, and 
the lord of the place fell in love with her. After a time 
he treated her very badly, and deserted her, and she 
died of a broken heart. But Nemesis was on his 
track. Returning late one moonlight night from a 
revel, by way of the sands, he saw a beautiful lady 
seated on a rock by the seaside. She bore such a 
striking resemblance to his lost love that he was fright- 
ened at Erst, but she smiled and beckoned to him, and 
when he went near her she clasped him in her arms, 
jumped with him into the sea, and held him beneath 
the waves till he was drowned. That same night a 
great storm arose, during which the mermaids, her 
sisters, choked up the harbour bar. 

Sometimes a horse shoe was nailed on the pall hit of 
the ship as a charm against witchcraft. Among 
the fishers, in some parts^ it was the custom to be- 
troth their children at a very early age. These en- 
gagements were considered almost as binding as the 
marriage vow, and should the young man, on reach- 
ing the proper age, be smitten by the charms of any 
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other belle, and fail to wed his own betrothed, it was 
universally predicted by his compeers that he would 
** soon have his boat for his bonnet." 

The dolphin was held in great estimation by the 
ancients. Among the Greeks it was sacred to their 
god Apollo, and was considered the friend and bene- 
factor of man. Apollo, it was said, appeared under 
the form of a dolphin to the Cretans, and obliged them 
to settle on the coast of Delphis, where he founded 
the famous oracle. 

Among the many fables told of this animal, one of 
the most popular was that it followed ships in the 
hour of peril, and, if the vessel was wrecked, conveyed 
the sailors on its back to the shore in safety. The 
dolphin's reputed love for music is recorded in the 
classical story of the musician Arion, who, when about 
to be thrown overboard by the sailors for his riches, 
asked permission to play them a tune. Many dolphins 
were attracted by the sweet strains, and when he was 
flung into the sea one of them carried the unfortunate 
musician on its back safe to Tenarus. 

The dolphin was honoured by the title of *'the 
sacred fish," while the porpoise, being little known 
to the ancients, is not a hero of romance, but is known 
in most languages by the degrading appellation of 
* * the sea hog. ' * Both animals are looked on by modem 
sailors as ominous, for their gambols in the waters 
indicate that a storm is near. 

THE SANDS OF FOBVIE. 

** Remove not the old landmark ; and enter not into 
the fields of the fatherless. For their Eedeemer is 
mighty. He shall plead their cause with thee.^* 
(Prov. xxxii., 10-11.) So spoke the wise king of 
Israel, and the warning his words convey is no idle 
superstition, but a truth which has been observed 
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and believed by mankind in all ages, having been 
abundantly verified in the world's history, viz. — That 
injustice, oppression, and treachery shall be more or 
less avenged in this life, even on the children's 
children of those who are guilty of such crimes, and 
although mercy and forgiveness through the Saviour 
may follow deep repentance, and endeavour, as far as 
possible, to undo injuries, yet the tradition that evil 
doers ** winna thrive" is universal. 

On the coast of the North Sea, in Aberdeenshire, 
is a dreary, desolate waste known as the ** Sands of 
Forvie.*' It was at one time a flourishing parish, 
but became the subject of a '* malison," or invocation 
of evil against an oppressor. It is recorded that 400 
years ago the then chief of Porvie died, leaving a 
widow and two daughters, yet in their teens, in pos- 
session of the estates. A brother of their mother's, 
residing in Italy, came home to take charge of the 
property tiU the heiresses came of age. At the end 
of two years the widow died, and her daughters, now 
helpless orphans, were inconsolable. Their uncle, his 
** serpent heart hid with a flowering face," pretended 
to show them much sympathy and affection, and 
promised to be a loving father to them. At the same 
time he contrived to obtain full control of the estates, 
and wielded his authority in a very harsh and tyran- 
nical manner. 

The coast was at that time infested by smugglers 
and pirates. One of the leaders was a frequent guest 
at the House of Forvie. The cruel uncle confided to 
this unprincipled man his desire to get his neices out 
of the way, and one night as they ** tarried long at 
the wine " they agreed to carry out their dark scheme. 
**I will ask the ladies," said the pirate, ** in your 
presence to come down and see my ship, with all the 
rare treasures I have brought from foreign parts. 
In the evening I will return to escort them to the 
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vessel, when it will so happen that yon have, dnring 
the day, been called to a distant part of your estate 
on urgent business. Once in the vessel the ladies 
will be secure, I will have my men warned, and when 
we are down in the cabin the vessel will hastily put 
to sea." "I will give you six hundred merks of 
silver," replied the chief, **if you solemnly bind 
yourself to throw them overboard, when you are 
many miles away, so that I may never see them again, 
dead or alive, and, it may be, gain possession of the 
title and estate.'' '*It will be easily done," said the 
robber, ** I can perceive that the youngest has already 
a favour for me. Our ship is as swift as the wind." 
''It is agreed,'* said the two men, and joined hands 
over the bargain. 

The plot was successfully carried out. When some 
distance from land, the captain called the victims on 
deck, and they saw their fair and lawful possessions 
of For vie, and the churchyard where their beloved 
and deeply mourned parents slept their last sleep, 
fast fading from their view. The treachery and 
cruelty of their so-called guardian were now fully 
revealed to them, and in their despair and grief they 
uttered the malediction — 

" Gif ever Mayden's malyson 

Did licht upon dry lande, 
Let nocht be funde, on Furvy's rigs 

But thystal, bente and sande." 

When far out at sea, the heart of the pirate re- 
lented, and he informed the maidens what their 
uncle had ordered him to do. **But,'* he said, '*I 
cannot drown you in cold blood, I will rather, if you 
prefer it, convey you to some distant part and leave 
you there, so that, at a future time, you may find 
your way back to Forvie." The ladies were accord- 
ingly landed in Wales, where they met with kind 
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friends, got married, and '* lived happy ever after.'* 
Left in undisturbed possession of the estates^ for 
there was no one to interfere, their uncle was 
tortured by the pangs of a guilty conscience, and 
strove by drink and debauchery to stifle its warnings. 
Twenty years after he lay on his deathbed. For the 
first time in his life he sent for the clergyman of the 
parish, and to him, after much persuasion, he con- 
fessed his crime. *' Twenty years ago I murdered 
my nieces ; and every moment since, their avenging 
spirits have tormented me. Oh, that they were aJive 
that I might deliver up their possessions, and die in 
peace." The minister spoke of mercy and peace to 
the greatest of sinners, but in vain. The chief refused 
to be comforted, and the good man returned 
home. That same night a strong easterly gale blew 
in mountains of sand, and in nine days the fair lands 
of Forvie had become a dreary waste for ever after, 
growing only **thystal, bente and sande." 

The incident of the chief's sending for the clergy- 
man and confessing his crime refers to a tradition 
which has descended from past ages that, as the 
saying is, ''murder will out.'' Although the deed 
may have been done in secret, and the perpetrators 
may have remained undiscovered — perchance, 
for long years— yet it was believed that when the 
summons came to appear before that dread tribunal 
where all secrets are made known, the murderer 
would ease his conscience by a full confession. Till 
he did so peace was a stranger to his breast, for — 

'* Murderers walk the earth 

Beneath the curse of Cain, 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 

And flames upon their brain : 

For blood has left upon their souls 

Its everlasting stain.'* 
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STTPEBSTinONS OONOEBNINO ANIMALS. 

The ancient Eomans, who were grossly superstitious, 
had amongst their great men *' augurs " — that is, men 
who foretold ooming events, or rather pretended to 
foretell them, by means of the flight of birds, the 
movements of certain quadrupeds, and so on. '^ If a 
weasel crossed their path they would not go on until 
some one else had gone flrst, or till they had thrown 
three stones across the way. If an owl flew past, they 
would be in great terror, because it was considered a 
bird of the Goddess Minerva, and a sign of her pres- 
ence. So if a wolf, or a dog, or a horse crossed their 
path it would be considered an omen.'' Traces of this 
old superstition are still to be found in our midst. 
Horse shoes are even in the present day considered 
very lucky, and may be seen nailed up about farm 
steadings to keep away bad luck. 

Reference has been already made in these notes to 
the superstitious dread of owls. It is a fact well known 
to naturalists that so far from being unlricJcy they are 
very /t^^y birds to have about a place, on account of the 
quantities of mice and even rats they consume. Gold- 
smith says '' a single owl is more serviceable than 
half-a-dozen cats in ridding the barn of its domestic 
vermin.** 

If this useful bird caught its food by day, instead 
of by night, mankind would have ocular demonstration 
of its utility in thinning the country of mice, and it 
would be protected and encouraged everywhere. It 
would be with us what the ibis was with the Egyp- 
tians. When it has young, it will bring a mouse to 
the nest every ten or flfteen minutes. But in order to 
have the proper idea of the enormous quantity of mice 
which this bird destroys, we must examine the pellets 
which it ejects from its stomach in the place of it sre- 
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treat. Every pellet contains from four to seven 
skeletons of mice. In sixteen months there has been 
a deposit of a bushel of pellets/' An old writer says : 
— **In the year 1580, at Hallowtide, an army of mice 
BO over-ran the marshes near Southminster that they 
ate up the grass to the very roots. But at length a 
great number of strange painted owls came and de- 
voured all the mice." Thus people, blinded by pre- 
judice and ignorance, sometimes despise their best 
Mends. 

The hoom of the bittern or miredrum, which ''sounds 
at evening o'er the swampy plain," was wont to be 
heard with terror by the inhabitants of the lone 
marshy tracts, where this now rare bird is found, as 
being a presage of coming evil. Magpies were re- 
garded as birds of evil omen. In various parts of 
Scotland and the north of England, if any of these 
birds is observed flying by itself, it is accounted by the 
vulgar a sign of ill luck. If there are two together 
they forbode something fortunate; three indicate a 
funeral, and four a wedding. An old rhyme gives 
rather a different rendering— 

" Twa's joy, three's grief. 
Four's a weddiog, five's death." 

A number of these birds, called in Aberdeenshire 
*' clash pieots," chattering on a house-top forbodes a 
death in that dwelling. 

Bavens were also looked upon as prognostic of evil. 

'* The raven himself is hoarse 
That oroaks the fatal eotraoce of Dunoan 
Uoder my battlements " 

exclaimed the fierce Lady Macbeth as she plotted the 
murder of the '^ gracious Duncan ; '' and, in another 
of his tragedies, Shakespeare again refers to the 
ominous character of the bird — 
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" It oomes o'er my memory 
As doth the raven o'er the iofeoted house, 
Bodiog to aU." 

*' The cackling of a hen at night," says a writer on 
Irish superstitions, ** shows mischief to he at hand ; 
and if a cock crow this will ward it off. The crowing 
of a cock is always lucky, and averts evil, as so helieve 
all the people. This bird crowed at Christ's cruci- 
fixion, in token of His rising again from the dead." 

The kingfisher, " that feathered fragment of rain- 
bow," has been surrounded from classical times with 
a halo of romance. An ancient fable relates that 
Alcyone, the daughter of Neptune, and wifeofCeyx, 
on hearing that her husband was shipwrecked, threw 
herself from a cliff into the sea, that she might be 
drowned with him, whereupon the gods changed them 
both into kingfishers. It was farther believed 
by the ancients that this bird, called by them the 
halycon, built her nest and hatched her young on the 
water, and that she might perform this duty with 
safety she was said to be possessed of a charm to allay 
the fury of the waves, and during this period the 
mariner might sail with the greatest security. From 
this fancy has arisen the expression '* halycon days." 

Modern superstition has likewise invested the king- 
fisher with many wonderful qualities. Mrs Charlotte 
Smith says — ^* I have once or twice seen a stuffed bird 
of this species hung up to the beam of a cottage ceil- 
ing, and imagined that the beauty of the feathers had 
recommended it to this sad pre-eminence, till, on en- 
quiry, I was assured that it served the purpose of a 
weather vane, and, though sheltered from the immedi- 
ate influences of the wind, never failed to show every 
change by turning its beak to the quarter whence the 
wind blew. It was also pretended that the lifeless 
skin had the power of averting thunder, augmenting 
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hidden treasure, bestowing g^ace and beauty on the 
person who carries it, and renewing its plumage each 
season of moulting." 

Among the eastern nations, too, the magical pro- 
perties of the kingfisher are credited. The Tartars 
pluck the bird's fbathers, cast them into the water, 
and carefully preserve such as float, pretending that 
if with one of these feathers they touch a woman, or 
her clothes, she must fall in love with them. The 
Ostiacs take the skin, the bill, and the claws of this 
bird, shutting them up in a purse, and so long as they 
preserve this amulet they believe that they have no ill 
to fear. The person who taught me this means of 
living happy could not forbear shedding tears while 
he told me that the loss of a kingfisher's skin had 
caused him to lose both his wife and his goods. 

If a strange dog came and howled round a house it 
was considered a fatal omen, for it was believed the 
animal had the power to see the approach of the angel 
of death. Hares and cats were associated with witch- 
craft, the credulous believing that the witches could 
assume the forms of these animals at pleasure. In an 
old number of ''AH the Year Bound '' is an amusing 
story of an ignorant person in Yorkshire who, when 
asked if he ever said his prayers, repeated them as 
follows: — **From witches and wizards, and long- 
tailed buzzards, and creeping things that run in 
hedge bottoms. Good Lord, deliver us." 

An old rhyme says : — 

" Ottaig and hear the goak yell. 
Sit and see the swallows flee, 
See the foal before its mother's e'e, 
'Twill be a prosperous year for thee." 

Thus are the natural habits and instincts implanted 
in the lower animals by the Creator perverted by the 
votaries of superstition in support of their own idle 
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fancies and traditions. The aforesaid naturalist face- 
tiously says — **If any person in the neighbourhood 
died they supposed it could not be otherwise, for the 
night raven had foretold it ; but if nobody happened 
to die, the death of a cow or a sheep gave completion 
to the prophecy." 

*^ A wild bee entering into a house gives warning 
of death. If a pigeon is seen sitting on a tree, or if 
it enters a house, or from being wild grows tame, that 
is a sign of death. If any bird flies into a house room 
and out again by an open window, that is a sign of 
death among the inmates of the house. If a cow 
breaks into a garden there will be death in the house 
within six months.** 

Everybody knows the legend that the black marks 
on the shoulders of the haddock are the impress left 
by St Peter^s fingers, when he obeyed the command 
of his Lord to cast a line into the s^a and take the 
first fish that came, and he would find a shekel of 
silver for tribute money. 

The ass likewise bears on its back the marks of the 
Cross — so runs the story — since our Saviour rode on 
an ass into Jerusalem, while the multitude strewed 
branches of palm-trees in the way, and shouted — 
'' Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; 
Hosannah in the Highest ! '* Alas ! how soon the cry 
was changed to '* Crucify Him ; " so uncertain is the 
duration of popular applause. 

There is, to this day, a common notion that nobody 
can die ** happy " on a bed in which there are any 
pigeon or game feathers. ** Look at poor Muster S." 
(said a Sussex labourer) ** how hard he were a dying. 
Poor soul ; he could not die ony way, till neighbour 
Puttick found out how it wer. Mr S. says he, ye be 
lying on geame feathers, man, surely ; and so he wer. 
So we took^n out o' bed and laid'n on the floore, and 
he pretty soon died then." 
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A boy of about eight years of age, the only child 
of his parents, was taken ill of brain disease. His 
anxious mother, watching by his couch, supposed he 
was at the point of death, and, in a lamentable tone 
of voice called to her husband, who had lain down to 
rest in an adjoining apartment, ^' John, John, come 
and see the laddie, he's just dying." The poor child, 
hearing his mother's words, sprang up, got much 
excited, and was with great difficulty kept in bed. 
He lingered long, in great agony, and his mother, 
who before was so reluctant to part with him, now 
wistfully longed to see him at rest. But he still 
struggled on through *^the valley of the shadow." 
At length she began to fancy that the bed on which 
he lay must contain pigeon's feathers, and was about 
to remove him to another. A neighbour, however, 
remonstrated with her on her unreasonable conduct, 
and recommended her to prayer and patience. The 
child soon after fell into a peaceful slumber, and in 
that state breathed his last. This true story shows 
the necessity of self control in nurses, and all who 
have charge of the sick and dying. Doubtless the 
agitation of the mother had communicated itself to 
her child and protracted his sufferings. But this is 
not considered by the superstitious, and the death 
agony attributed to this, one of the most silly and 
groundless of all superstitions. Shakspeare says — 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomoas, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.'' 

Beferring to this once universal belief, an author 
of the days of Queen Elizabeth gives directions how 
to find the stone, and then remarks '* you shall 
knowe whether the tode-stone be the ryght and per- 
fect stone or not. Holde the stone before a tode, so 
that he may see it, and if it be a ryght and true 
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stone the tode will leape towarde it and make as 
thoagb lie woulde snatche it.'' 

The spotted salamander, or land-newt, was also 
credited with baneful properties. Its bite was be- 
lieved to be mortal, its saliva poisonous to such an 
extent that if it crept over a fruit tree the fruit would 
be spoiled, and ** herbs on which the fluid might fall 
would, if eaten, produce the most distressing efPects." 
It was also supposed that this fluid would cause the 
hair of the head to fall off. Many of the Greeks and 
Itomans 8avans believed that the salamander was a 
deadly creature and incombustible, yea even to the 
extent of extinguishing the Are itself. The alchemist 
looked on the salamander as a useful adjunct to his 
labours. ''It was considered to have the pro- 
perty of transforming quick-silver into gold, and for 
this purpose it was secured in a vessel, and placed 
upon the flre, while the quick-silver was poured 
through an iron tube upon it, an experiment by 
which the life of the operator was thought to be 
placed in the utmost peril." The salamander and 
toad secrete an acrid fluid from the tuberculous 
glands of their skin, which is probably used by them 
as a defence against snakes, lizards, and other 
enemies. This has in all likelihood g^ven rise to the 
popular tradition that these animals '* spit flre." 

I mentioned before that hedgehogs drained the 
udders of the cows. The slow worm and fern owl 
were accused of the same theft, and Pliny asserts 
that the hedgehog ** ascends trees, knocks off the 
apples and pears (Orlian says flgs), and throwing 
itself down upon them so that they may stick to its 
spines, trots off with its prize." 

The Rev. Dr Davidson, of Inverurie, in his learned 
and interesting work ''Inverurie and the Earldom of 
the Garioch, introduces an old tradition concerning 
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geese, wbich, although not strictly superstitious, is 
very amusing, and shows the credulity of our fore- 
fathers in bygone ages. Dr Davidson says : — " The 
accomplished, tasteful, and generous parson of Kin- 
kell, Alexander Galloway, has left behind him a 
study in natural science which must amuse any reader 
trained to modem accuracy of observation. Along 
with the celebrated Principal of King's College, 
Hector Boethius, he made a voyage to the western 
isles of Scotland to study some remarkable pheno- 
mena reported to exist there. The Principal has re- 
corded their study and conclusions in a treatise ' On 
the Nature of the Hebridean Isles, and the Goose- 
bearing Trees.' 'The claik geis remains now to 
speak of. The geis generit of the sea named Glakis. 
Some men believes ti^ir clakis grows on trees by the 
nebs. But their opinion is vain. And because the 
nature and procreation of thir clakis is strange, we 
have made no little labour and diligence to search the 
truth and verity thereof. We have sailed throw the 
seas where thir clakis are bred, and find by great 
experience that the nature of the seas is mair relevant 
cause of their procreation than any other thing. And 
howbeit the geis are bred many sundry ways — they 
are bred aye allenarly by the nature of the seas. 
For all trees that are cassen in the seas by the process 
of time appears first wormeateu, and in the small 
bores and holes thereof grows small worms. First 
they show their head and feet, and last of all they 
show their plumes and wings. Finally, when they 
are coming to the just measure and quantity of geis, 
they fiy in the air as other fowls does, as was notably 
proven in the year of God one thousand four hundred 
and eighty, in sight of many people beside the Castle 
of Pitsligo. Ane great tree was there brought to the 
laird of the ground, whilk soon after gart divide it, 
^v ain saw. Apperit then ane multitude of worms 
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tbrawing themselves out of syndry holes and bores 
of this tree. Some of them were rude as if but new 
schapen. Some of them had baith head, feet, and 
wings, but nae iedders. Some of them were perfect 
schapen fowlis. At last the people, having this tree 
ilk day mair in admiration, brocht it to the Kirk of 
Scant Andrews beside the town of Fyvie, where it 
remains yet to our days. And within two years after 
happenit sic ane like tree to come in the Firth of 
Tay beside Dundee, wormeaten and full of young geis 
in the same manner. Sic like in the port of Leith, 
beside Edinburgh, within few years after, happenit 
sic like ane case of ane schip named the Cristofer 
(after that she had lain three years at anchor in one 
of thir isles) was brocht to Leith, and because her 
timmer (as appeirit) failet she was broken down. 
Incontinent appeirit (as afore) all the inmost parts 
of her wormeaten, and all the holes thereof full of 
geis in the same manner as we have schawn. Atoure 
gif any man would allege by vain argument that this 
Cristofer was made of sic trees as grows allenarly 
on the islis, and that all the roots and trees that 
grows in the said islis are of that nature to be finally, 
by nature of the sea, resolvit in geis, we prief the 
centre thereof by ane notable example schawn before 
our ane. Maister Alexander Galloway, parson of 
Kink ell, was with us in thir islis, gevand his mind 
with most earnest busyness to search the verity of 
their obscure and misty doubts, and by adventure 
lifted up the sea tangle hyngand full of musyll schells 
frae the root to the branches. Soon after he openit 
some of the musyll schells, but then he was mair 
astonyt than before. For he saw no fische in it but 
ane perfect shapen fowl, small and great aye effeiring 
to the quantity of the schell. This clerk, knowing us 
richt desirous of sic uncouth things, came hastily 
with the said tangle, and openit it with all circum- 
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stances afore rehersit. By thir and many other 
reasons and examples we can not believe that thir 
clakis are producit by any nature of trees or roots 
thereof, but allenarly by the nature of the ocean sea 
which is the cause and production of many wonderful 
things. And because the rude and ignorant pepyl 
saw ofttimes the fruits that fall off the trees (which 
stand near the sea) convertit within short time in 
geis they believe't that thir geis grew upon the trees 
hingand by their nibs, siclike as apples and other 
fruits hin^s by their stalks, but their opinion isnocht 
to be sustenit. For as soon as their apples or fruits 
falls off the tree in the sea flood they grow first 
wormeaten and by schort process of time are alterit 
in geis/ — Boethius, Cosmoffraphie" '^The estimable 
Alex. Galloway's incumbency at Kinkell was a long 
one, extending from 1518 to 1552, when he died, 
October 6th." 

Equally extraordinary is the following recipe for 
the manufacture of snakes, by the celebrated Hiroher, 
one of the most learned men of the 17th century : — 
**Take some snakes," says he, **of whatever kind 
you want, roast them, and cut them in small pieces, 
and sow those pieces in an oleaginous soil ; then from 
day to day sprinkle them ligbtly with water from a 
watering-pot, taking care that the piece of ground be 
exposed to the spring sun, and in eight days you will 
see the earth strewn with little worms, which, being 
nourished with milk, diluted with water, will gradu- 
ally increase in size till they take the form of perfect 
serpents. This,*' he subjoins with great simplicity, 
** I learned from having found in the country the car- 
case of a serpent covered with worms — some small, 
some large, and others again that had evidently taken 
the form of serpents. It was still more marvellous to 
remark that among these little snakes, and mixed as 
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it were with them, were certain flies, which I should 
take to be engendered from that substance which con- 
stitutes the aliment of the snakes." 

Hiroher's more shrewd and less fanciful correspond- 
ent, Bedi, determined to prove this singular recipe 
before he trusted to the authority of his friend. 
** Moved," says he, '*by the authentic testimony of 
this most learned writer, I have frequently tried the 
experiment, but I could never witness the generation 
of these blessed snakelets." 

It is a common opinion in this country, especially 
in the north, that if a horse's hair be put into the 
water of a spring, 'or of a ditch, it will in time be 
transformed, flrst into a hair-worm, and then into an 
eel. Some years ago a correspondence on the subject 
was published in a prominent Scotch newspaper, be- 
tween an anonymous writer and Dr Andrew Wilson 
of the Edinburgh School of Medicine — the former 
alleging that a friend in Shetland had succeeded in 
effecting the transformation of hairs into hair-eels, 
the latter denying that any such spontaneous genera- 
tion of living creatures was possible. A similar dis- 
cussion took place recently in the pages of the Peopled a 
Journal. Most country school-boys, in common with 
their seniors, have a firm belief that this is an un- 
questionable fact in Natural History. 

Only last summer a servant brought in a pail of 
water in which was what she called a ^* lamper eel," 
saying that it was transformed from a horse hair, and 
that if any one was so unfortunate as to drink it, it 
would cause death ! 

A retired farmer, who is still alive, and who had in 
his time held office as an elder in the Church of Scot- 
land, a bank agent, and also clerk to a school 
board, once discussed the subject with the late Dr 

, brother of Professor , of Aberdeen 

University — ^the former maintaiiwg he had obsenved 
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the OGCurrenoe times without number; the latter 
holding with Dr Wilson. It is needless to say that 
all the learning of the clever M.D. failed to make 
any impression on the worthy elder. 

The life-history of the Gordius aquaticm is well 
known to naturalists. It passes the earliest stages of 
its existence as a parasite coiled up in the body of an 
insect. When mature, it leaves the body of the in- 
sect and seeks the water, and is found in summer at 
the breeding season in thousands in some localities. 
The eggs are laid in long strings, and in due time a 
young Gordius appears soon to repeat the history of 
the parent. 

The ancients — thoagh not all of them — taught 
that the newly formed earth clothed itself with a 
green down, like that on young birds, and soon after 
men began to sprout up as mushrooms do. The re- 
fined Athenians were so convinced of this that they 
called themselves earth-born. 

Lucretius afi&rms that, even in his time, when the 
earth was supposed to be growing too old to be re- 
productive, '* many animals were created out of the 
wind by showers and sunshine." We may well smile 
at the credulity of byegone ages, but what are we to 
think of the opinions of one of the most learned 
savam of our own day. Darwin dreamed that animals 
arose from a single filament, or threadlet of matter, 
which, by its efforts to procure nourishment, length- 
ened out parts of its body into arms and other mem- 
bers. For example, after this filament had improved 
itself into an oyster, and been by chance left dry by 
the ebbing of the tide, its efforts to reach the waters 
again expanded the parts nearest the sea into £u*ms 
and legs, and so on through all the different grades 
of existence, till man appeared upon the scene. 

Theories like the foregoing originate in a vain 
endeavour to appear wise above what is written. 
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Bather than he guided hy the light of scripture, 
would-he philosophers give their countenance and 
talents to the most preposterous and unfounded 
notioDs. 

A modem naturalist says of the nightjar, fern 
owl, or chum owl : — '' An evil name has this beautiful 
bird had from the earliest times, and amongst all 
European nations. Aristotle accuses it of flying upon 
goats and sucking them, and adds as a common re- 
port that the teat of the goat afterwards becomes dry 
and the animal itself blind. In France the same 
erroneous opinion has long been entertained, and 
also in Italy, as well as in Germany and England ; 
in short, it seems to be a superstition of universal 
prevalence.'' In our country it is not the udder of 
the goat, but that of the cow that it is supposed to 
drain (a nefarious practice attributed also to the poor 
little hedgehog), and not this only, for, as White says 
(Selborne), ''the country people hare a notion that 
the fern owl, chum owl, or night jar is very injurious 
to weaning calves by inflicting as it strikes at them 
a fatal distemper." 

Thus does the harmless, ill-fated bird fall under a 
double imputation which it by no means deserves — ^in 
Italy of sucking the teats of goats, and with us of 
communicating deadly disease to cattle. The disease 
in question is in reality occasioned by the ravages 
beneath the skin of the maggots of a species of fly 
(oestrus) ; and if the fern owl was ever seen making a 
sweep near the suffering calves — that is, as it would 
appear, striking at them — it was in order to snap at 
some insect from the torments of which the calf would 
gladly be freed. 

Serpents from the earliest ages of the world's his- 
tory have been looked on with feelings of superstitious 
awe. Tradition says the serpent, when flrst created, 
was a beautiful creature with wings. Be that as it may. 
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we know tkat after the fall the sentence was pro- 
nounced — ''Thou art cursed above all cattle, and 
above every^beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life." The primeval curse has not passed away. 
The ''hateful brood'' are the most dangerous of 
animals, and the chosen emblems of treachery, malice, 
subtlety, and deceit. When the dying patriarch 
foretold the " craft and artifice "that were afterwards 
to be among the leading characteristics of the tribe 
of Dan, he said — "Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way, an adder in the path that biteth the horse heels 
so that his rider shall fall back/* The late Dr Jamie- 
son of Glasgow, in his commentary, says on this verse 
— " The circumstances specified in this description 
corresponds to the natural history of the Cerastes or 
horned snake, (so called from two little horns on its 
head), which lies in wait for passengers in the sand, 
or in the ruts of a wheel in the highway, and being 
itself of a sandy colour is not easily observed. From 
its lurking place it treacherously bites the horse's 
heels, so that the rider falls backward, in consequence 
of the animal's legs becoming almost immediately 
torpid by the extraordinary activity of the poison. 
The homed snake is equally dangerous to man and 
the lower animals, and he never spares the helpless 
traveller who unwarily comes within his reach," 
The painful and sudden death that follows the sting 
of the rattle snake, the whip snake, and the cobra di 
capello, are but too familiar in tropical countries ; not 
only are those the mostvenomousof all, butof the whole 
tribe we may say with Goldsmith that "they seem 
formed to quell human pride and repress the boasts 
of security. Mankind have driven the lion, the 
tiger, and the wolf from their vicinity ; but the 
snakes and the viper still defy their power, and fre- 
quently punish their insolence.'' 
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The Egyptians deified certain serpents. The 
Cerastes was dedicated to Jupiter Ansmon, and the 
haje or cobra di capello was the emblem of Oneph, or 
the good Deity. It is said that the Egyptians offered 
human sacrifices to serpents, for they, in common 
with other ancient nations, regarded them as genii, 
either good or bad, and to be worshipped, or propiti- 
ated as circumstances should decide. In the bronze 
relics preserved in the British Museum are figures of 
the cobra di capello with its expanded hood, repre- 
sented as presiding over the menage as one of the 
penates or household gods. Serpents are thus figured 
ings, and also brooding over the altars, and frequently 
in many of those ancient sculptures, bronzes, and paint- 
even worn as head dresses. The Greeks, says «f ustin 
Martyn, introduced the serpent into all their mysteries, 
and a live serpent was kept in the Acropolis. In 
Hindoo mythology the serpent also has a place, and, 
according to Colonel Briggs, cobras are sometimes 
kept and worshipped in temples, where they are 
pampered with milk and sugar by the priests, and 
become very tame. In Mexico, South America, and 
the South Sea Islands, snake worship was also com- 
mon. The ancient Mexicans had serpent idols of fine 
workmanship, and living boas — their favourite ser- 
pent — were kept by the priests. 

** The pretty worm of Nilus, that kills and pains 
not," was regarded by the ancient Egyptians with 
great veneration, and was sculptured on all the portals 
of their temples. It was considered the protecting 
deity of the world, and the guardian of the plains it 
inhabited. Old walls, ruins amidst woods, and similar 
places are its usual haunts. 

T. H. Home says : — ** The form of the serpent as- 
sumed by the tempter when he seduced our first 
parents has been handed down in the traditions of 
most ancient nations, particularly the Persians, 

a 
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Hindoos, Greeks, Egyptians, and the Sojtbians, or 
Goths. And though animals of the serpent tribe 
were worshipped by some of the pagans as symbols of 
the good demon, yet they were more generally known 
as types of the evil one." 

Deane, another learned writer, proves the uni- 
versality of serpent worship, and thus establishes 
by the testimony of heathen authorities the fact of the 
temptation and fall of man in Paradise by the agency 
of Satan in the form of a serpent. He proceeds to 
remark that ** it was the device of Satan that, since 
by the temptation of the serpent man fell, by the 
adoration of the serpent he should continue tp fall. 

Stillingfleet mentions, as showing the character of 
those who thus *' changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to creeping 
things,'* that '* wherever the Devil reigned the 
serpent was held in peculiar veneration." By the 
** old serpent" discord was introduced into Eden, 
and sin and suffering on the world ever after ; but 
the gracious promise was given that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent ; and 
this hath been partly fulfilled in our Saviour's victory 
over sin and death while on earth, and the promul- 
gation of His pure and holy religion, and it shall 
have its complete and glorious fulfilment when He 
shall come again 

And wipe away 
The curse, the sin, the stain, 
And make this blighted world of oars 
His own fair world again. 

The Emerald Isle owes its immunity from serpents 
to St Patrick, who banished them from the country 
for ever. So, at least, asserts popular tradition. 
The only venomous reptile in Britain is the viper or 
adder, anciently written nedre and afterwards eddre. 
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Tt is found in peat mosses, dry sandy banks, and 
among heather. In winter several adders entwine 
themselves together, and pass the cold season in a 
torpid state, concealed in a deep hole or some such 
lurking place. They are not so common now as they 
were at one time. 

The flesh of vipers has, from earliest ages, been 
super stitiously considered a cure for various diseases. 
It was used by the ancients simply boiled, but in 
our country it was prepared undev the name of viper 
broth. Another superstition linked to vipers is the 
celebrated charm for the cure of disease found in the 
glein neids of the ancient British, now known as the 
adder gem, or adder stone. These stones are ** antique 
blue, green, or striped glass beads of various sizes, 
and perforated." Pliny says they are produced by 
snakes convoluted together in summer, and the 
Druids had the same belief. 



(» 



From the Rrot of charms and epells, 
Where our matron sister dwells, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Draid wand 
And the potent adder stone 
Gender'd fore the autumnal moon ? 
When in undulating twine 
The foaming snakes prolific join, 
When they hiss, and when they bear 
Their wondrous egg aloft in air ; 
Thence, before to earth it fall 
The Druid in'his hallowed pall 

Receives the prize, 

And instant flies, 
Followed by the invenomed brood, 
Till he cross the crystal flood." 

Pennant says '* Our modem Druidesses give much 
the same account of the ovum anguinuns, glein neider, 
or adder gem, as the Boman philosopher does^ but 
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seem not to have so exalted an opinion of its powers, 
using it only to assist children in cutting their teeth, 
or to cure the hooping cough, or drive away an 
ague." 

In some places the country people superstitiously 
believe that if they shoot swallows their cows wiU 
give bloody milk. Nor will they permit those in- 
teresting birds to be disturbed when building in the 
bam, £rom an idea that while the swallows are 
tenants the building will never be struck by lightning. 

Although I have already referred to owls, a word 
on the subject of the Virginian homed owl will not 
be uninteresting. It is a native of North America. 
"His favourite residence is in the dark solitude of deep 
swamps, covered with a growth of gigantic timber ; 
and here, as soon as the evening draws on, and man- 
kind retires to rest, he sends forth such sounds as 

seem scarcely to belong to this world 

Something uttering a loud and sudden * Waugh ! 
Waugh 0!' sufficient to have alarmed a whole 
garrison. He has other nocturnal solos, one of 
which very strikingly resembles the half-suppressed 
scream of a person suffocating or throttled." 

A party of Scottish Highlanders, travelling in 
North America, bivouaced for the night in the depths 
of a forest. They kindled a fire, and used as fuel 
part of the tomb of an Indian warrior, buried where 
he ** fought and died, in the depths of the wild wood." 
As they rested round their fire, the wild scream of 
the Virginian owl broke the silence of the forest. 
The superstitious Highlanders passed the night in 
an agony of fear, believing that so imearthly a voice 
must be the moaning of the spirit of the departed, 
whose rest they supposed they had disturbed. 

Eegarding the guacharo, it might be mentioned 
that in the cavern of Oaripe, called Ghueva dei 
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Qanoharo, in the provinoe of Oumana, Baron Hum- 
boldt discovered this strange bird ; and in a ravine, 
traversed bj two natural bridges, in the vallej^ of 
Icononzo (Cordilleras), he found the same, or a 
closely allied species. 

'' It is in this ravine that these birds congregate, 
flitting in the gloom, like foul spirits, as if unwill- 
ing to meet the light of the * garish day/ In the 
middle of this second bridge there is a hole of about 
ninety square feet in area, through which can be 
seen the bottom of the abyss below. The torrent 
seems as if it flowed away into a dusky cavern, and a 
mournful sound falls on the ear, proceeding from an 
infinite multitude of night birds that dwell in the 
dusky deft, and are to be seen in thousands hovering 
over the water." The guacharoes quit the cave at 
nightfall to seek their food, which consists of hard 
fruits. Humboldt says it is almost the only fru- 
givorous night bird known. The voice of the 
guaeharo is hoarse and discordant. Once a year, at 
midsummer, known at Caripe as the oil harvest, 
the Indians enter the cavern and destroy many of the 
young birds, in order to make oil of their fat. This 
oil is very pure and inodorous, and will keep a long 
time without turning rancid. But it is only into the 
outer part of the cave that the natives will venture. 
They have superstitious ideas, and believe that the 
souls of their ancestors sojourn in the depths of the 
cavern. They make use of an expression *^ to go and 
join the guaoheroes/' which means to die. Magicians 
perform their exercises at the entrance of the cave, 
to conjure the evil spirits. 

Everybody knows the story of Bruce and the 
spider, viz., that the good king Robert, one day 
wearied and worn with his heroic but unsuccessful 
eflbrts to free bis country from the English yoke, 
threw himself down in an old hut, and half resolved 
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in despair to leave bis oountryfo its fate, and go and 
fight the Saracens in the Holy Land. While thus 
musing, his eye fell on a spider which hung by a 
thread from the roof of the hut. Six times the insect 
attempted to fling itself from one beam to another, 
in order to fasten its thread, and six times it failed. 
Bruce thought that was just the number of times he 
had fought the English, and he decided to be guided 
by the spider in its next attempt. If it tried again 
and succeeded, he would take that as a good omen, 
and make another effort to free his country ; but if 
it failed, he would join the Crusades. Once more 
the spider exerted itself with all the force it could, 
and this time succeeded in fixing its thread firmly to 
the beam. Bruce took courage, and from that time 
his efforts were crowned with success. A series of 
yictories culminated in the great battle of Bannock- 
bum, by which the independence of Scotland was 
finally secured. Since then it is considered unlucky 
for any one of the name of Bruce to kill a spider. 

The common shrew was supposed by the Bomans, 
and also by our British ancestors, to possess baneful 
properties. It was believed to paralyse the limbs of 
cattle, and to poison them by its bite. Cattle thus 
affected were called ** shrew-struck.*' Our supersti- 
tious forefathers used various charms to remedy or 
prevent this, such as to make the animal affected pass 
'^ through the arch of a bramble rooted at both ends, 
or to apply to the limbs of suffering cattle the twigs 
or leaves of a shrew-ash — that is, an ash into the trunk . 
of which a deep hole had been bored, and a poor de- 
voted shrew plugged in alive." — Pictorial Museum of 
Animated Nature. Another cure used by the ancient 
Bomans was to cut the body of the shrew in two, and 
place it on the injured part. 
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BEOIFES FOB OBTAINING AN INSIGHT INTO THE FUTUBE, 

OHABMB, BEMEDIBS, &0. 

If a maiden stand before a looking-glass and eat 
an apple, combing her hair all the time, she will see 
her future husband looking over her shoulder. 

** To win three wechts o' naething," go to the bam 
and open both doors, taking them off the hinges, .if 
possible. Take an instrument used in winnowing 
com, and go through a sham performance. The ap- 
pearance of future spouse wiU come in at the windy 
door, and go out at the other. 

Go to a south running stream where three Icdrds' 
lands meet, dip your left shirt sleeve in the water, 
and hang before the fire near 12 p.m. The coming 
man or wife will appear and turn it. 

Sometimes dabblers in the ** black art" "raised the 
deil'' in the houses, bams, or mills of those against 
whom they had an umbrage, and ''could not lay 
him," the consequence of which was that the people 
were annoyed in some way or other to the day of their 
death, unless they could find some one skilful enough 
to **lay the spirit." 

A young woman was compelled to resort to a cer- 
tain place erery night, whether she would or not. 
She consulted a wizard. He asked a man to go with 
him to the place on a certain night. The man was 
afraid, and refused. He asked another, and he was 
afraid to refuse, and went. The wizard drew a circle 
on the ground, and told his companion that if he 
kept inside that circle nothing would harm him, but 
if not, he (the wizard) could not protect. The pro- 
fessor of the black art then retired to a little distance, 
and carried on a conversation with some one unseen, 
but the only sentence the man within the charmed 
circle could make out was, ** Trouble this woman no 



more." Shordy after, the man who refused to acoom- 
pany the wizard was driven bj evil spirits^from his 
own bam. 

When people got oppressed with drowsiness for 
some time they were said to have the sleepy fever. 
This was cured by taking three stones from a run- 
ning stream below a bridge at cross roads, putting 
them into the fire, and naming one the head, 
one the heart, and one the body. When hot, the 
stones were put into water. This effected a cure, and 
whichever of the stones made most noise in the water 
was the part afiPeoted. A cure for whooping cough 
was bread and milk given by a man and wife who, be- 
fore marriage, bore the same surname. 

FBOFinOUB SBASOKS UH) BAYS. 

Midsummer Eve was a time of superstitious ob- 
servances, and a variety of divinations to obtain an 
insight into the future belong to that day as well as 
to " Festem*s E*en," otherwise called " Shrove Tues- 
day.'' Speaking of some of the rites and customs in 
all parts of the country, a learned writer in the 
Leisure Mour some years ago says:— ''These have 
been common at all times and in all coun- 
tries. We find them spoken off as exii^ting in India 
and Egypt, and in use also among the I>rmds. It 
would be veiy interesting to trace many of them, and 
other superstitions, folk lore, and mythologies in the 
histories and literature of other lands and nations, and 
to find them so much alike all through. But such 
research is, of course, quite beyond the limits of a 
short article like the present." 

At " Festem's E'en *' ''bannocks," as they are 
called in the north, are baked of fiour, eggs, Sso. In 
one is placed a ring, and in another a button or a 
sixp^noei known as the ''ill-omed sixpence." The 
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bannooks are then partaken off by young people, and 
whoever finds the ring is to be married soon, and he 
or she who finds the button or sixpence is to remain 
unmarried for life, or at all events till the next yearly 
distribution of bannooks, when the wheel of fortune 
may turn up in their favour. Is this baking of ban- 
nocks a remnant of the old heathen custom, men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture, of ** baking cakes to the 
Queen of Heaven ? " 

On Hallowe'en bon-fires are lighted after dark. 
The origin of these are to be traced to the Beltan 
fires, or fires kindled in honour of the heathen deity 
Baal, the god of war, and the custom of jumping 
throtigh those Hallowe'en bon-fires is probably a relic 
of the practice mentioned in Jeremiah xxxil., 35 — 
** And they built the high places of Baal which are in 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons 
atifd' daughters to pass through the fire untoMolech." 
Hallowe'en was particularly a night when attempts 
Were made to peer into the future. On this night 
evil spirits were believed to be out, bent on mischief. 
The Hallowe'en supper consisted of *' buttered 
sowens." 

One device which is still in use in country districts, 
though gone into more in fun than &om any belief in 
its efficacy, was the time-bonoi^red custom of pulling 
a stock or plant of kail. Two persons must go out, 
hand4n-hand, blindfolded, and pull the first stock 
they come to. By the shape of the plant the personal 
appearance of the future husband or wife was to be 
guessed. Should a quantity of earth adhere to the 
plant, then the future spouse might be expected to be 
wealthy. The stock was placed above the door, and 
the person who first entered the house afterwards, it 
was believed, would have the same name as the 
* partner for life that was to be. 

Another rite was burning nuts. The name of a 
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youth was given to one nut, and the name of a maiden 
to another, and they were then thrown into the 
fire. If they burned steadily together till con- 
sumed, the marriage of those whose names they bore 
would follow in due course, but if they separated in 
the fire, then that couple were not destined to make a 
match. Another practice in some parts of the country 
was to pull a straw from the roof of a thatched house, 
and on opening the said straw a hair was found the 
colour of which was to be the same as that of the 
future husband. 

Among the peasantry, as well as among those of the 
higher class, a belief was at one time entertained in 
omens, lucky and unlucky days, and dreams. Many 
of the omens were silly in the e^Ctreme, as, for ia- 
stance, an itching in the foot was held to indicate 
that the person so affected was about to take a long 
journey ; a ringing in the ears foretold the death of a 
friend; and should anyone forget anything when 
leaving home on business, and have to retuiii for it, 
or should a cat cross his path, he might take it as a 
sure sign that he would not *'come speed in his 
errand." If a steady, quiet going person shewed an 
unusual exaltation and exuberance of spirit without 
any particular cause, he or she was looked on as 
" fey,'' that is, destined soon to depart this life. 

Many such superstitions were at one time be- 
lieved in and followed by our forefathers. They are, 
however, gradually vanishing in the light of a brighter 
day, and are, like many other ancient customs, more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
The pure and simple religion, and teaching of Christ 
and the apostles, is opposed to devil worship, supersti- 
*tion, witchcraft and all other works of darkness. 
As Christians, we believe not in fate, luck, or chance^ 
but we believe in a wise and over-ruling Providence, 
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the God of our fathers, who orders all things in 
heaven aoi! earth, and without whose euperintending 
care "not a sparrow can fall to the ground," and 
"even the hairs of oor head are numbered." He 
appoints the bounds of our habitation, and He will 
guide his people, as of old, through the tortuous 
paths of this life. " O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and 
torrent, till the night is gone," and there dawneth 
the morning of a day that knows no ending, for 
"There ahafl be no night there." 
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